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PREFACE 


Thk follo^viny pages arc a simple narrative t>f the 
principal incidents in the cai’cci* of one of the ‘llulei-M 
of India,’ u career marked by eventful scenes in l»oth 
European and Oriental history. The narratives is 
based on public documents, family pa])Ci'H, luid letters 
of Loid Hardinge, written immediately aftei' the 
events they describe—some of them almost on the 
field of battle. I have ventured to add some pei-sonal 
recollections of the period when I was his Private 
Seci'etai'y in India. But I feel that the words which 
his own pen indited portray his character l>ctter than 
descriptions and ai-guments by another hand. It ha.s 
been my special aim to throw light upon those matters 
to which my Father himself attachcil importance, and 
concerning which his dcsiro was that they should, 
aflei* due lapse of time, become publicly known. 

With regard to the literary ai’rangoment of the 
work, I have to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, which has been of gi*cat value. 


South Park, Pskshubst, 
March , 1891. 
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CHAPTER I 
Birth and Boyhood 

Hrnry, first Viscount Harclingc of Ijahoro rnd 
icing’s Newton, was descended from a family that 
had been long settled at King’s Newton in Derby¬ 
shire, ■where the name can bo ti*aecd back among 
the local landownci*8 to tho reign of Henry VI. His 
ancestor at tho time of the Gi*cat Kcbcllion "was Sir 
Robert ELardinge, who misod a troop of horse for 
Chai'lcs I, and was knighted after tho Restoration. His 
monument in tho parish church of Molhoumo (a fine 
old Noman building) records that he was * a faithful 
servant to Go<l, tlio King, tho Church of lilngland, and 
his country in tho womt times.’ This monument, 
togethor with others in the Haixlinge chancel, was 
restored by the Goveinor-Goneral iKjforc ho went to 
India. King’s Newton Hall, built in i 5 ^ 3 » 
good example of tho Tudor architecture of that period. 
Unfortunately, it was dcsti-oycd by firo in 1H59; all 
that now remains of it is a picturesque ruin, over- 
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grown with ivy and other creepei-8. Tlic estate liad 
been sold in 1795 to Lord Melbourne, and has now 
' passed into the possession of Ixjrd Cowper. 

Lord Hardingo was bom at Wi-othaTii, in Kent, on 
30th March, 1785. He was the thiril son of the Uev. 
Henry Hardingu, rector of Staidiope, in Durham, by 
his mamago witli Frances, daughter of James Jlest <if 
Park House, Boxloy, Kent. 

The eldest son, Cliarles, succee<lod to the I«fii*on(?tcy 
which had boon conferred upon his une.h% Sir Ilie.hard 
Hardinge of Lurran, County Fonnanagli, with 
mainder to his heirs general. Sir (Jliarh-s njM the 
Irish estate and purchased Pounds Purl: in KenU 
Having taken holy orders, he hold tlie vicarage of 
Tunbridge from 1809 until his death in 1864. 

The second son, George, distingulshod hlmsolf 
highly in the Navy, until Iiis career was cut short by 
an eoi-ly death. In March, 1808, while cruising off 
the coast of Ceylon, in command of the ‘ Pan Fio- 
renzo’ (36 guns and 186 men), ho fell in with the 
Pi^nontaise, a Irench frigate carrying ^<50 guns 
and 566 men. She was boarded and captured, but 
Captain Hardingo fell mortally wounded at the very 
moment of victory. Ho was only in his twenty- 
seventh year. A monument was orectcil to his 
memory in St. Paul’s by Parliament, and another of 
larger dimensions at Bombay, subscribed for by the 
merchants residing in that Presidency. 

The youngest son, Richard, entered the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery. Like his brother Henry, he saw service during 
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tho Peninsular War and in the Waterloo campyaign, 
and rose to the rank of Major-General. 

Mention, too, should be made of his uncle, George 
Hardinge, well known as a lawyer, scholar, and litc- 
I’ary ciitic. After a successful career at tho Bar and 
ill Parliament, he was appointoil Judge of tho three 
Wol.sh counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and iiadiior. 
His wife was Lucy, daughter of 11 . l/oiig of Hiiixton. 
Cambridgeshire, whoso portrait by Sir Jemhua lloy- 
nolds is considered one of hi.s finest works h After 
his death, his Mittcclluncoun llV/ 7 /n</s w(!re ])ublislie(l 
by his friend Janies Nichols (3 vols., j8i8). 

Henry, tho futui-e Governor-General, pas.scd Lis 
childhood at The Gi*ovc, ncai* Sevenoaks, under the 
charge of two maiden aunts, whom he over spoke of 
with great aflection. Before entering the army he was 
lor some time at school at Durham ; and he used to 
relate how ho was always told elf by his scliool- 
foUows for climbing tho buttresses of the Cathedral 
and otlicr services of danger in seaixdi of birds’-nests. 
When a boy, he was .short in stature; and ho would 
tell how his aunts made him hang with liiH arms 
on a door m order to stimulate his growth. The 
result of this treatment was in their minds satis¬ 
factory ; for, although never a tall man, ho passed 

* Tiiui portrait of Mra. Gftorgi* Ilardinf^d wiw for noiuo yonni loHt. 
Wlicn Mr. Tirjin Taylor mudo onquiriiti from tho family rutpooting 
ita wlioronbouU, no information could 1 h* givon ; but it aftorwardR 
tumwl up in the po-wesRion of Lord Clanricardc. Tho monotint 
engraving of the picture i« well known. 
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muster as to height when he was gazetted to liis 
first regiment, the Queen's Rangers, in 1799, and 
joined it at the age of fifteen. 

The regiment was then stationed in Canada, and 
there Hardinge remained until it was brouglit hoin(> 
to England after the Peace of Amiens. One of the 
anecdotes he often told was how, when ho was rotuniing 
one evening from mess at ifontrcal, his attention w'as 
drawn to a group of three or four men who wero uHsault- 
ing and rifling tho pockets of a man on tlu' ground. 
Drawing his sword, ho threatened tludr live's; and 
such was the cowardice of these hnllics that, seeing 
an officer in uniform, they fled, after a sliort rosistanco. 
On going up to the injui^ed man he fouml it was a 
Mr. Edward EUice, who was naturally profuse in his 
thanks. The assailants were captured, and brought up 
the next morning before the magistrate. The sti-ongeat 
evidence against them was the discovery of young 
Hardinge's military ‘ pigtail ’ in one of their pocki'ts. 
This incident led to a lasting fricndalup Ixjtwocn Kllice 
and Hardinge. Roth became Cabinet Mini.stcrs, and 
each held the office of Secretary at War. Mr. Kllicc 
was a distinguished member of the Whig party, and 
the two had often amicable contests on tho floor of 
the House of Commons. On ono occasion, on a 
mihtary committee of which both were members, Sir 
Henry, irritated at some expressions that had fallen 
from his old friend, exclaimed, 'Ah! Ellice, I almost 
begin to think it would have been better if I bad not 
saved your life in the streets of Montreal.’ 


CHAPTER n 


Thk PF.NiNBaijAU War and Waterloo Cami'aiux 

In 1804 Hardingc woh prouiot(^«l it) a comj>niiy in 
tho 57tli Foot, and shortly aftonvanlH wius fnt4‘ro<l as a 
student attlio senior department of the Royal Military 
College, then at High Wycombe, undiT Ceneml Jarry. 
There he worked with Huch energy an<l succchh that, 
on leaving the College, lie was selected to till a staft 
appointment in the Quartcr-Mastcr-Genoral’s dc^part- 
mont under Sir Brent Spencer, who commanded the 
expedition sent out to the Peninsula in i H07. 

In 1808 Sir Brent Spcncei-’-s force was united with 
that which harl sailed from Ireland under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. The result of this campaign was the coni- 
plct© defeat of Junot’s eovyw dUirni^i and on this 
and other occasions the lessons which Hordingo hn<l 
loamcd at the senior dopai-tmont of the Military 
College -were, as ho often mentioned in later life, of 
the greatest practical benefit. He had the good 
fortune to bo present at the battles of Roli^a and 
Vimiera, in the latter of which ho was severely 
wounded. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the Quartcr-Master-Genoral 
of the Portuguese army, in a letter dated from the 
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field (June aand, 1808), writes respecting him in the 
following terms:—‘I grieve to tell you that our in¬ 
estimable friend, Captain Hardinge, was wounded in 
the hottest point of attack. It is his cu.stom to bo 
foremost in evciy attack, where an unaffected gallantry 
of spirit irresistibly carries him. Hero he was con¬ 
spicuous where all were bravo, and it is a conso¬ 
lation to know that there is not a man in this 
army who does not regret this misfortune. The 
wound is in the bottom of the left side, under 
the lowest rib. The ball passed through, and the 
surgeons are of opinion that notliing is injured which 
can warrant any apprehension of a l)a<l rc.sult. At 
the same time, it would be deceiving you to say 
that he is not severely wounde<l, or that a perfect 
recovery may not bo tedious because of tho sinews 
which the ball has passed through. I ^vill not attempt 
to tell you how I lament this accident. As a friend 
with whom I have lived above four years in tho 
greatest intimacy, whose society has formed part of 
my happiness, and whom I hold in tho truest affec¬ 
tion ; as a soldier, whose conduct and courage I have 
often admired; and as a man whose virtues I esteem 
and venerate—you who know him may well judge 
how deeply I feel interested in him. Ho is now an 
example of fortitude and tranquillity; and highly as 
I thought of him before, it remained for me to soe 
him in his present state to be aware of qR the ex¬ 
cellences of his nature.’ 

And here I am induced to give the following 
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extracts from a letter which Hartlingo himwlf wrote 
to his relative, Lord Camden, in August, 18oH, giving 
interesting details of the battle of Vimiera. ‘Be 
assured that I should have written the day after the 
action on the aist, had I not been prevcntcil by a 
numbness in my right hand occjisiontMl by iny wound.* 
The letter then proceeds to dc.scribo liow rmr troop.M, 
after having forcc<l the heights and pass. In'iienth 
which the village of Roli^a stands, had frustrated all 
attempts of tho enemy to harass their atlvanco, and 
how the position of Vimiera was taken up. Th(> army 
having been rcinforce<l by the tixiops under (JeneralH 
Anstruthcr and Acklond on tho morning of tlic 21st, 
General Ferguson’s brigade was ordered to tlio loft, 
supported by the brigade under General Nightingale 
and covered by the skinnishers of tho 9,‘>tli, now the 
Ride Brigade. Tho French began the attack on the 
centre, and were received \dth so hot a fire that 
before they had reached tho valley they turned anrl 
fled. On tho left of tho British centre two strong 
columns of tho enemy advanced, tho officers and men 
‘ evincing a resolution and stcarly courage improved 
by discipline.’ 'Their commander, Coloncd Batervil, 
was shot down in the act of caiTying his hat on the 
point of his sword, tho whole. ma.s8 shouting *• Kn 
avanV 

Let me again quote Hardinge’s own words at this 
juncture:—‘ H. M.'s 50th and 43rd received them 
steadily; then, wheeling up four companies, inaclo a 
noble charge upon four times their number, over- 
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throwing all before them and prccliuling tlio power to 
rally. The coinage was dreadful, and tlic calculation 
is that in this one attack they lost 1200 men. Thu 
Portuguese horse took this oppoi-tunity of making a 
charge, but galloped away when they were near the 
enemy, as they have always <lono. The handful of 
British performed wonders. Then along the wliolc 
line the enemy began to waver. (Jenenil Kar<|uhar- 
son's brigade with General SiH*nccr *8 cluu^wl tho line 
and guns, when they fled in confusion, leaving the 
whole of tho latter in our 2)o.sse8sioii.’ 

In this letter, too, ho gives details of the estimation 
in which tho Biitish force wa.s hehl by tho enemy. 
‘The courage of British troops in tho field admits 
of no doubt, but it is a source of pcculiai* .satisfaction 
to have discovered that in skill and mantouvring 
light troops we are in no way inferior to tho French.’ 
As to our artillery, ‘ they confess ours to bo superior to 
any of theirs. They fired much, and we have scarcely 
a man wounded by artiUory fire. Tho French cavalry 
simply disgraced themselves.’ 

The next extract describes tho dispute tliat took 
place on the halt of the British force, as soon a.s the 
enemy were muted. It is specially interesting, as 
being the contemporary record of an eye-witness:— 

‘ Sir H. Burrard arrived on the field in tho midst of 
the attack on the left. He made no offer to assume 
the command. When the enemy were in full mtreat, 
Sir A. Wellesley asked for tho guides to Toitos Vedras. 

It was replied that they were at hand, and Farquhar- 
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son's brigado was ordered to advance, when it received 
positive orders from Sir H. Burnvrd not to move. 
Farquharson be^ed that ho might do bo on his 
own responsibility—not one stop of concession could 
this messago obtain. Sir A. W'cllosloy roile up, and 
asked if it was in orders that the troops should not 
advance. Angry words then passed, but not a move 
was ina<lo.’ 

After olwerving tliat the British forec was com- 
pamtivoly fresh, that the rt^rvea wt‘rc at hand with 
an ample wipply of Btorca and ammunition, that meat 
and biscuits for two days were in every haversack, 
and tliat tlic enemy were in a state of complete demor¬ 
alisation, Hardingc justly condemns thi.s inactivity. 
Tlio enemy had lost 3000 men and all their guns ; 
their columns wcix* thmo miles asunder, while they 
bail to march eight miles to roach Torres Vedras. 
Hardingc maintains that an a<lvancc wonhl in all 
probability have put the finishing stroke to a glorious 
victorj’. He declares that from i p.m. on that day 
the inunnurs of the army w'cro loud and deep, that 
the officers of Sir A. Wellesley’s cx>rps were disgUBted, 
and that inefficiency in council w^as apparent in every 
day’s orders. 

The victory at Vimicra led to the Convention of 
Cintra, concerning whicli tliero "was much discuasion 
when tlic news reached England, and which its advo¬ 
cates had no easy task in defending. 

At the close of the year 1808 Hardingc was so far 
recovered from his wound as to bo able to caiTy 
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important despatches to Sir John Mooro, performing 
the journey to Benovento with siugulair mpidity. Wo 
then find him with the i-cnr-giiai'd of Sir John Moore’s 
force during the arduous i-etrcat to Corunna, ending 
in that brilliant engagement which purchas<*(l the safe 
embarkation of the army at tho pric4» of its com¬ 
mander’s life. As Hardingo was, I iKolievo, alinoKt 
the only officer by tho side of Sir Juliu Mo(»ni wluui 
he received his fatal wound, it may bo worth while to 
quote his own description of tlio swmo;— 

*Tho circumstances which deprived tho army of its 
gallant commander, Sir J. Mooro, ai-o of too in¬ 
teresting a nature not to bo made public for tlio 
admiration of his countrymen; but I trust that tho 
instance of fortitude and hoi'oism of which I was a 
witness may also have anotlier oflbet—that of afford¬ 
ing some consolation to his relatives and friends. I 
had been ordered by the Commonder-in-Chief to de¬ 
sire a battalion of Guards to advance, which battalion 
was intended to have dislodged a corjM} of tho enemy 
from a largo house and garden on tho opposite side 
of the valley; and I was pointing out to tho Gonoral 
the situation of tho battalion, when a shot from tho 
enemy's baUery cairicd off his left shoulder and part 
of the collar bone. Tho violence of the shock throw 
him off his horse; but not a muscle of his fiico altered, 
nor did a sigh betray the least sensation of pain. Tho 
blood flowed fast, but the attempt to stop it with my 
sash was useless from tho size of the wound. Sir 
John assented to being removed in a blanket to the 
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real*. In raising him for tha^ purpose, his swortl 
hanging on his wounded side became entangled iii his 
legs. In the act of my unbuckling it, ho sai<l in his 
usual tone, “ It is as well as it is: I had leather it 
should go out of the field with mo.” Observing tlu^ 
resolution and composui-o of his features, I caught at 
the hope that I might bo mistaken in my fears of tlie 
wound being mortal, and remarked that I trustcil 
when tho surgeon di*esscd the wound ho wouhl Im^ 
spared to us and recover. *^No, Hiu'dinge,” ho saicl, 
“ I feel that to be impo.ssible.” ’ 

This letter appeal's in Moot&h Camixtitjn in 
which was published by his brother, Mr. J. G. Moon*, 
in 1809. 

Returning to England tho some year, Hardingo was 
promoted to a majority, and went back at onco to 
Portugal on the staff of Sir W. Beresford, who hatl 
been enti*usted with the organization of the Portuguew^ 
army. As Deputy-Quarter-Mastcr-Gcncral he w’as 
present at tho passage of tho Douro and otlier actions. 
Still attached to Beresford’s staff, he 8ervc<l with the 
army of observation in Castile, and was thanked in 
General Orders issued at Guizo, hlay, 1809. The 
next campaign was the famous defensive one of i8jo, 
when Wellington out-manamvred Massena with con¬ 
spicuous success. Aftei* tho battle of Bu.saco, Hardingo 
was mentioned in Sir W. Beresford’s despatch to the 
Portuguese Regency. In tho opciations of tho year 
z8ii he was again actively employed, and tho part 
he took in the siege of Badajos and the storming of 
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the Fort of Picarina was mentioned in the official 
despatches. 

But it was on the hard-fought field of AlLiiem 
that Hardingo’s reputation was established ns n staff- 
officei’ of no ordinary distinction. Sir W. Napier, 
who has painted in vivid language tlio heroic struggles 
which took place on tho plateau above the Albuora 
river, thus describes the turning-point of the engage¬ 
ment :—‘ Whilst tho Marshal was thus pr(*pnring tt» 
resign tho contest, Captain Hardingc ‘ Isddly or<lcrc<l 
General Colo to advance with tlio Kourtli Division. 
Then, riding to Abercrombie’s brigade, ho dirocUsl liiiii 
to push forward into the fight Tl»o die Iniing ea.st 
Beresford acquiesced, and the tciTiblc Ijattlu -was con¬ 
tinued. Colo led tho Fusiliers up tlio contested Insight, 
when for a moment Houghton’s brigade could no 
longer hold its ground. Tho Fusiliers soon mounted 
the hill, and appeared on the right of Houghton’s 
brigade simultaneously with tho advance of Aber¬ 
crombie on tho left. Such a line issuing from tho 
smoko startled the enemy’s maascs. Tho Fusilior 
Battalion reeled and wavorocL It was then scon with 
what a majesty tho British soldier fights. Suddenly 
recovering, they closed on their terriblo enemies. 
Then tho French reserves endeavoured to maintain 
the fight. The rain flowed in torrents, discoloured 
with blood, and 1500 men out of 5ooo unconquerable 
British soldiers stood triumphant on that fated hill.’ 

In 1829 strictures were published on Napier's ac- 
* Ho was then only twonty-five years of ago. 
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count of the battle by an anonymous militaiy critic. 
In the extract above quoted, Napier had implied that 
at one moment thoughts of retreat had crossed Bercs- 
ford’s mind. This Hnrdinge always denied. In his 
MS. notes on the battle, -written in 1H30, ho main¬ 
tains that no oi-dcr to retire was ever given, nor was 
thcin any evidence to show that any one had caiuicd 
or meditated such an order. 

In his further sti'icturcs, the anonyinous critic gives 
his vei'sion of the advance of the Fourth Division 
under Colo:—^‘Captain Haidingo having given his 
message to’ General Lumley, proceeded to Sir Lowry 
Cole’s position. What the motives were -adiich in- 
huenced him at that moment after the lapse of so 
many yeai's he may not he able himself to assiyn ; but 
having been with Sir W. Beresford when he attempted 
to attack tlie enemy’s left with the Spaniards, and, 
seeing Gcnci*al Cole’s position on the reverse of the 
ridge and that Hamilton was not there, it is probable 
that these cii-cumstanccs had their influence and in¬ 
duced him to projyotse to Cole to advance Ids Division 
and charge the enemy. That excellent officer, not 
ha-ving any orders, was with difficulty pciauaded to 
adopt the course which had been suggested. As Colo 
camo into contact with the French, the other parts of 
the line charged simultaneously; and victory from 
that moment was gained.’ 

Now read Hardinge’s own account of the affair, 
taken from MS. notes written in 1830. In reply to 
the suggestion that he probably would not be able to 
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explain his motives for this action, he simply replies 
that * the only motive in moving the Division was to 
attack the enemy and defeat tliat enemy. I would add 
this to the i-easons subsequently given, Had 1 ilmtr/H 
the battle de 8 pei\ite, inul that twthiny hid an tt^enHtve 
JUiTik m<yver)icid conhl retrieve it' Willi n*gnrd to 
the decisive movement of the day, ho st«it<‘s :—‘ Tlio 
instant Cole’s Division was in movement, ami his l(‘ft 
biTgado approached the right of Houghton, I went to 
Abercrombie’s lirigado and authorised him to di-ploy 
and move past Houghton's left. While Houghton’s 
brigade held the hill, Myers and AU-rcrond»io passcil 
the flanks on the right and left, and made a simul¬ 
taneous attack on the enemy, who began to waver and 
then went off to the rear, hiyers and Abei*crombio, 
in my opinion, decided the fate of the day.’ 

Sir B. D’Urban, the Quarter-Ma.stcr-Gcncral of the 
Portuguese army, publislied in tlie same year an ac¬ 
count of the battle of Albuci'a, in which he maintains 
that Colonel Hai'dingc had simply antieijmted Beres- 
ford’s order. But thei-e is no evidence that any such 
order was contemplated by Beresford, who, in his offi¬ 
cial account of the batUe, merely records the fact that 
Cole’s Division advanced at this particulai* crisis. 

I have inserted the above extracts from Hardinge’s 
MS. notes, because they show that he alone was 
responsible for Cole’s advance, and that Napier 
was justified in attributing to him the credit of 
being the sole originator of the movement. I believe 
I am correct in stating that the advance of these 
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brigades, and that alone, turned the tide of this 
memorablo action. Lord Hardinge’s cciucstrian statue 
by Foley, R.A., on the Maidan at Calcutta, records on 
its pedestal the pai*t ho took in tliis great victor'—a 
victory which was all-important in its results on the 
8ubse<|ucnt operations in the Peninsula. 

For his services at Albuera, Ilardingc received tho 
PorUigucso dccoiation of the Towt^r mid Swonl, and 
was maikcd out to take a ItwUng part in tho ro- 
maiuing operations of tlic campaign. 

Being again wounded severely at Vittorio, ho wos 
for a short time placed horn de ctyinlnd ; but witli his 
wound still open, causing him great pain, lie wa.s do- 
tonnined to go to tho front, and was in time to take 
part in tho memorable actions of Salamanca, tho 
Pyrenees, Nivc, and Nivello. Ho was also pinscnt at 
the siego of St. Sebastian and the operations on tho 
Bidossoa. For these ho received tho gold medal of 
distinction, which in those cbvys wa.s tho only decor¬ 
ation granted by tho Sovereign for sci-vices in tho 
field. In tho campaign of iS 14 ho was in command of 
a Portuguese brigade at Orthez and Toulouse. Ho 
was publicly thanked in Genci’al Ordtu'S and itjciuvcd 
his tenth decoration. During tlio whole of the Penin¬ 
sular War Hardingo was never aljscut from his duties, 
except when incapacitatetl by tho severity of his 
wounds. At tho close of the campaign he was pro¬ 
moted to a Lieutenant Colonelcy in the Foot Guards, 
and was knighted, receiving tho K.C.B. when tho 
Order of the Bath was remodelled in January, 1815. 
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Haidinge accompanied SirC. Stewart to the Congi-CKS 
of Vienna; and when the war again broke out on 
Napoleon’s return finm Elba, he was at once selected 
as a military and diploiiiatie ofliccr on Bliicher « Ktaif, 
witli the i-auk of Brigadier-General. AlUflling held the 
corresponding post of Pruasian reiuxwentutivo at W(^l- 
lington's hcad-tiuarters. Their cliief <lutieH were to 
act as channels of coininunicatitm lietwejui the Hllic*«l 
commanders. The Duke lia<l hert< ri;:htly eHtiniati*d his 
officer,such duties rc(iuiriug not only firmness and niilU 
taiy knowledge but cousummato tact and jinlgmenh 
On Juno 16th, in the early inoniing licfore the 
memorable battle of Ligny, tlie Duke of Wellington, 
being doubtful as to Napoleon's real intentions and 
considering the small Eronch force in front of Quatru 
Bras to be only a feint, rode forward to the wbulinill 
of Bussy, near Brye, overlooking the position at Ligny, 
for the purpose of conferring with Bliicher on the best 
plan for uniting against their common enemy. At 
this moment Sir H. Hardingc, who wa.s engaged bi 
reconnoitiing the French position, saw a giuup of 
horsemen whom he at first took to be a |>arty of the 
enemy. On coming nearer ho obseiwed that their 
horses' tails were ‘ docked,’ and at once concluded they 
were English. Galloping up to the group, and trusting 
to the speed of his horse in the event of his being 
mistaken, he came upon the Duke and his stafi*. Then 
occurred a conversation, published in i:itunhoj)eH 
MecollectionSy which relates how the Duke expressed 
his strong disapprobation of the ground taken up by 
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the Prussian army and their disposition. Sir Henry 
replied that he had already expressed the same mis¬ 
givings to Marshal Bliicher, upon which the Duke 
^narked, ‘ Everybody knows tlieir own army best, but 
if I were to fight with my anny hci*c I should expect 
to bo beaten.’ A long conversation then took place 
between Wellington and the tln-ee Prussiaii genoraJs, 
Bliicher, MilfUing, and Gneisenau, oh to the mode in 
which the English should bo broxight up, after which 
tlie Duke rodo off, promising to come to BlUclicr.s 
support if ho were not hiinsolt attacked. 

Sir H. Hai'dingc was present during the whole 
of the battle of Ligny in attendance on Mai’sh.d 
Bluclicr, and it was at his suggestion tluit several 
movements were made which retai’dod the success of 
the French. Towards the close of the day hia left- 
hand was shattered by a round-shot; but with tho 
couiage for which he was so distinguished, he had a 
* tournic|uct ’ placed on liLs arin and remained at 
Bliichor’s side till the end of tho action. 

Tho Mai-shal’s unaffected grief was tho best proof of 
tho opinion ho cnhTtaincd of tho young ofticer s inili- 
tai'y capacity. Being taken to the nearest hut or 
stable, it was not till midnight that Sir Henry was 
visited by a Prussian surgeon, who amputated tho 
hand. Tho operation was not skilfully porfonnod— 
the ligatures subsequently gave waj*, and ho suttci'cd 
much from loss of blood. He then sent his brother, 
Colonel R. Hai-dingo, R.A., to report the result of tho 
action to the Duke. Colonel R. Hardinge’s report was 
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to the effect that the Prussians wvrv l»ont4*n luit ncit 
broken, and ready to %ht again, lit* n'tunu**!, bring¬ 
ing with him a surgeon of the Life (iiianls at tlio 
Duke’s special desire, anti a sccoml r)|ii*ra(inn was 
performed. 'SVhen the Prussians n-tireil to Wavn*, Sir 
Henry was conveyotl at sonio risk t«) the .Marshals 
hcad-quart<‘rH in tliat i(»wn. 

It is dirticult, after tlie lapse t»f many years, (o 
ascertain with accuracy tin? dah's of certain t'oiiverwi- 
tions which took place; hut Is»nl Slanliope, an liis- 
torian of singular accuracy, who jirohahly tisik llm 
words dow’ii in hin Journal whilst they wen^ fresh in 
his mind, relates how Sir Henry descrilM-d the ahove 
occuiTcnce. The follow'ing is the account given hy 
Lord Stanhope of what took place at Walnier (?asth‘ 
in October, 1837:—‘TIic Duko remarked that at 
Ligny it was a most extraonlinary circum.sUincc that 
the French did not maintain the position tln*y had 
won; that the first thuig ho dhl on the 17th w'ns to 
send William Gordon and two .s(|uadronK with »»n!i'rs to 
make their way thiough all olwtticUw ami h t him know 
what had become of tlio Prussians; that ho caiiio 
back early on the 17th, having found tho French gono 
off the field of battle and not in poss(>8sion of tS4)in- 
breffc. “Yes, said Hardingo, “BlUcher liad gono hack 
as far as Wavre. I passed that night with niy ampu¬ 
tated arm lying on some stmw in tho ante-room. Next 
morning BlUcher sent for. me, calling mo ‘Lichcr 
Freund,’ and embracing me. I perceived he smelt 
strongly of gin and rhubarb. He said to mo, ‘ Ich 
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stinko etwas;’ that he had been obliged to take 
medicine, having been twice ridden over by the 
cavalry; but he should l>e quite satisfied if, in con¬ 
junction with the Duke, he was able now to defeat 
his old enemy. I was told there ha<l been a great 
discussion tliat night in his rooms, and that Bliichor 
and Grollcnau luul carried tho day for remaining in 
communication witli tlio Ivnglish army, but that 
(•noisonau had gieat doubts whctlici* they ought not 
to liavo fallen bock on Liege.” ’ 

It has Wn said that the Mandial, who, as MUfHing 
puts it, was not famous for his strategy, relied 
implicitly on the military ability of Gneisenau as 
(Jhief of tho Staff. However, in this case Bluchcr and 
Grollcnau appeal* to have fought it out with Gneisenau 
and caiiied tho day. The abovo discussions have 
been so ably commented upon by Colonel Maurice, R. A., 
in his article in tho Un ited Service for July, 

i8yo, that tliosc specially mtci*cstcd in this question 
need only l>o rcfon*cd to it. 

As on previous occasions, Sir H. Hardingo did not 
permit his wound to detain him long from his duty, 
although from some attendant circuin.stanccs ho 
Buffentd sovendy from it He was, of course, unable 
to nccomj)any the Pru.ssian anny to Waterloo, but 
within a fortnight he had so far rccovorad as to be 
conveyed to Paris in an ambulance waggon. He used 
to relate how he suffered on this journey in his de¬ 
bilitated state, and how on arriving at the barrit^ro at 
Paris ho was met by one of Bliicher’s staff, who directed 
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him to drive at once to St Cloud. Thei-e an unox- 
pectcd sight met him. The Palace had been Ut up ni 
his honour. Guards holding torches were on the mam 
staircase, and at the top stood Blucher and his staff. Ho 
came down tho stairs to the amhulancc and embraced 
him, saying, ‘Mein liebor Freund, to-night you shall 
be in comfort; you shall sleep in Marie Louiso s lu-d. 
The Guards then carrictl him up and pla(!ed him in 
the Imperial bed, whilst tho staff snlutoil him with 
those ‘ hochs,’ for which tho Geimans arc famous. In 
the morning bo espied his servant cleaning his boots 
in an Inipeiial jar of Sevres china. Such are tho 
vicissitudes of war, and the events of 1870 show but 
too clearly how history repeats itself. 

After Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington devoted a 
special Gazette to Sir H. Hai-dingo’s services, and at a 
review of the Prussian army on the plains of Sotlan in 
1816 he took from his own side Napoleon’s sword and 
presented it to him. At the same time tho King of 
Prussia decorated him with tho Order of Merit and 
conferred on him the Red Eagle. Many years after¬ 
wards he wore Napoleon’s sword in tho battles of tho 
Sutlej ; and when matters appeared desperate during 
the eventful night of the 21st December, 1845, he sent 
his surgeon with it to a place of safety, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the Sikhs. 

During the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns Sir 
Henry Hardinge was four times wounded and had 
four horses shot under him. 


CHAPTER III 


Pahliamentaiiy Likb in England 

On tho witlulrftwal of fclic Army of Occupation, Sir 
Hcniy Hanlingc was cinploycil in a less stin inj; fioUl of 
action. Aftoi* serving for a short time in tho Greimtlior 
Guards, ho entered Parliament, and retained a seat 
thci-c for more than twenty years, lie was first re¬ 
turned as member for tho city of Durham in tho Tory 
interest at the General Election of 1H20, his collcnguo 
being Michael Angelo Taylor, the well-known Whig. 
He was four times ic-elccted for that constituency 
without ever cncouutcnng any serious opposition. 
On tho dissolution of Parliament occasioned by the 
demise of tho Crowm in 1830, ho was proposed as 
a candidate for the county of Northumberland; but 
both he and his Tory colleague withdi*ew before 
the poll. A seat, however, was at once found for 
him at St. Germans, in Cornwall, which ho held for 
only a few months, vacating it in December of tho 
same year in favour of the poet, Winthrop Mackworth 
Pracd, and being himself returned instead for Newport 
in the same county. On the disfranchisement of tliat 
borough by tho Reform Bill of 1832, ho was elected 
for the adjoining borough of Launceston, which 
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'W'as allowed to retain one of its memljcrs and where ^ 

he succeeded a distinguished Anglo-Indian ofliccr, Sir : 

John Malcolm. In spite of a sharp contest on his > 

first election, be continued to sit for Launceston until 
his appointment to the Govomor-Gonei-alsliip in 1844. 

Here should bo recorded the happiest event ol his life 

_his man-iago in i8ai with Emily, daughter of tlio fii’st 

Mai*quessof Londondcrr}'^and sisterof LonU^nstlereagh. 

She had previously been married to Mr. J. Jamas, ^ 

British Minister to the Netherlands and fatlaT of the 1 

present Lord Northboumo. Those only who knew the 
virtues of her character and her devotion to luir hus¬ 
band in aU the trials and changes of mortjvl life can 
form a true conception of the happincsis of this union. 

Her last act of devotion was an attempt to join him in 

India When sailing from Nice, in 1844, strength 

proved unequal to the undertaking, and on the per- ^ 

emptory advice of the doctor she was obliged to f 

retrace her steps. This may bo considered as having 

been previdentially ordained—for the conscquoncca 

of an enervating climate on a fiame far from strong 

might have led to results whicli her husband shrank j; 

firom contemplating. 

While M.P. for Durham, Sir Henry Hardinge was 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, which office ho held 
from 1823 to 1827. In 1828 ho entered the Cabinet 
as Secretary at War, in succession to Lord Palmerston. . 

For a few months in 1830, and again during the brief 

Tory Administration of 1834-35, he undertook the yet j 

more responsible duties of Chief Secretary for Ireland. j 


1 
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In 1841, wlicri Peel canio back to power with a sub¬ 
stantial majority, Sir Henry Hardinge returned to his 
former office of Secretary at War, which ho continued 
to hold until he was selected to succeed Lord Kllen- 
borough as Governor-General of India. 

His political envaer commenced in trouhlouH times. 
Ho witnessed the great stinggles which ended in 
Homan Catholic Knmncipatioji jind the passing of the 
lloform Hill. As Chief Sctci’etjiry for Ireland, ho had 
to combat the dcUsrmined attacks of Mr. O'Connell in 
tlio House of Commons, and his agitation for the llepeal 
of the Union. IIw spccclics in Parliament were clear 
and businesslike j and many woi*e tlie congmtulatious 
from both sides of tlio House, when ho returned 
from India to take his seat in the Hoasc of Lords. He 
frequently mentioned that, during liis tenure of the 
office of Secretory for Ireland, ho had some misgivings 
as to whether* ho could successfully encounter the 
phalanx of Irish orators and able lawyers opposed to 
him, who, then as now, made the Chief Secretary the 
object of their incessant hostility. However, ho firmly 
stood the fire of their guns; and when some one, on 
his Irish appointment being announced, cxpix;.Hsed a 
doubt to tho Duke of Wellington as to whether ho 
was a strong enough man for the post, tho Duke re¬ 
plied, ‘Hardinge will do; ho always understands 
what ho undertakes, and undortakes nothing but 
what he understands.’ 

In 1834 it fell to his lot to introduce in tire House 
of Commons the Ministerial plan for the settlement 
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of the Irish Tithe question. By this scheme it was 
proposed that tithes should in future be rccovcrablo 
only from the landlords; that the tithc-owners should 
receive only three-quarters of tho total amount to 
which they had been previously entitled; that the 
tithe should be redeemable by the landlortl at twenty 
years* purchase, calculated upon this diminiHhed rato; 
that tho proccods thus arising should bo invested 
in land or otherwise for tlio benefit of tho tithc- 
owners; that tho arrears of i«34 ahould Ikj paiil out 
of the residue of the million advancc<l from tho Con¬ 
solidated Fund for the benefit of tho clergy; ami tliat 
tho advances ahtjady made under the ‘Million Act 
should be remitted. Lord John Bussell contended 
that the bill was identical with that brought in by 
Mr. Littleton in the preceding session, which had been 
thrown out by the House of Lords, while Mr. O’Connell 
condemned tho bill in ioto. But the Ministerial pro¬ 
posal was carried by 213 votes to ipfi* and a settle¬ 
ment of the question was subsequently effected on 
these principles. 

The following extract from notes of a speech de¬ 
livered by Sir H. Hardinge in tho same year on tho 
Municipal Corporations Act is not without appli¬ 
cation at the present time:—‘ Do not let the House 
be led away by what the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin [O’Connell] calls justice for Ireland. At 
one moment he pretends that identity of municipal 
institutions is justice to Ireland; at another time 
he makes a crusade through England, inviting the 
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people to join him in an alteration of the House 
of Lords. This fails; and after abusing the Radicals 
of England, he falls back upon a total abolition 
of the tithe and the establishment of the voluntary 
principle. Now, Her Majesty’s Government arc op¬ 
posed to all these “justice ” nostrums of the learned 
member, with the exception of the Bill beforo the 
House; and that Bill, if passed into law, will not 
satisfy him. It is, as ho terms it, merely an instal¬ 
ment and a fulcrum on whicli ho is to erect his 
lever to extort the remainder of his demands. 
Now, looking to these demands, which are auj^ported 
hy gentlemen opposite in terms of equal justice to 
Leland, let mo ask any calm and modei*atc states¬ 
man whether the Ii'ish people are really insulted 
because there is a refusal to pass laws of the same 
nature and principle as those passed for England. 
The real principle, for all practical purposes, apjxjars 
to be to consider the social, political and religious 
state of the countiy, and to legislate in such a manner 
as to afford equal protection to every profession and 
party, and to give equal enjoyment of all rights and 
privil^es to every subject.’ 

Many fundamental changes have since taken place 
in Ireland. The Church has been disestablished and 
disendowed. The tenure of land has been radically 
altered. The franchise has been fixed on a democratic 
basis. And yet the cry is still heard for further and 
more sweeping reforms ; the stiniggle is as keen as over. 
As Secretary at W ar. Sir Henry Hardinge was 
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enabled to confer lasting benefits on the rank and 
file of tbo army, by which he earned the title of the 
‘ Soldier s Friend.’ His authority as a statesman and 
a military man of long official experience was quoted 
as recently as last year (1890) during the enquiry of 
Lord Hartington’s Commission on Army and Navy 
Oiganisation. In paiagraph 79 of that Report it is 
stated that tlie principle that the Commandcr-in-Cliief 
could claim no authority in mattei-s of linanco was 
strongly upheld by Lord Hardingo in i X37. Ho hold 
that the exclusive control over public money voted for 
military purposes rested with the Secretary at Wai*. 
It was also maintained by the Duke of Wellington, 
who asserted before the Finance Committee in 18a8 
that the Commander-in-Chief has no power of giving 
an allowance to anybody or of incurring any expense 
whatever. Again, in paragraph 80 of the same Rcpoi't, 
it is mentioned that further powers were claimed for 
the Secretary at War by Lord Hardingo, who stated 
in 1832, ‘I think that the Secretary at War is, in a 
constitutional point of view, the proper person to 
draw up the Mutiny Bill and Articles of War. Ho 
is bound to stand between the civil subject and the 
military; and it is his duty to take care that the civil 
part of the community are properly protected, and 
that those who enter the army are not treated in an 
unnecessarily strict manner. I must maintain that it 
is, in a constitutional point of view, the duty of a 
Secretary at War to be responsible for all military 
transactions to this House and the country.’ 
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These are weighty opinions, coming from one who 
had no small experience of the working of the mili¬ 
tary departments. They wore always held by his 
predecessor, the Duke of Wellington, as well as by 
H.RH. the present Oommandcr-in-Chiof. 

On the subject of itjcruiting for the army Sir Henry 
Hardingo was opposed, as most military men arc, to 
the enlistment of soldiers under nineteuu yeara of ngOk 
In a Moinoi-antlum on recruiting, written in 1H29, ho 
recorded tliat the 7th Foot in the Peninsula lost in 
ono 3’car 246 men by dlseaso, of whom 16y wore rc- 
ciTjits recently landed; whilst out of 114,'J old soldiers 
only 77 died. Similai’ly, in the 40th Foot in the saino 
campaign, out of 170 recruits 104 were lost to the 
service fr'om the same causes. Ho always insisted on 
the supreme impoitanco of not sending men under 
twenty years of ago upon foreign service. Tlicso 
opinions ho still held when ho was Cominander-in-Chiof 
during the CVimoan War; but such was the pressure 
then placed on the rcsoui'cos of the country from the 
duration of the siege of Sebastopol and other causes, that 
the Govoi’nmcut was obliged to reinforce Lord Raglan’s 
army in the trenches with young recruits, who perished 
in large numbers as rapidly as in the I’eninsula. 
Even now, in a time of profound peace, drafts are 
sometimes sent to India containing a considerable 
proportion of boys under twenty, a state of things 
which is one of tho great difficulties of maintaining 
an Indian army by a system of short service. 

During his parliamentary career as Secretory at 
C 2 
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War, Sir Henry Hardinge was constantly confronted 
by Mr. Joseph Humo, the well-known Hadical M.P. 
for Montrose, who examined and criticised the esti¬ 
mates for the army with special ability. In tlic year 
1853, when a parliamentary committee was enquir¬ 
ing into the renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter, Mr. Humo cross-questioned him upon his 
distiibution of patronage in India. Lord Hardinge, 
amongst other appointments referred to, replie<l 
that one of the best men ho had brought to the 
front was a man of extreme democratic views. ‘ Ah! ’ 
said Joseph Hume, ‘then you found out that on 
out-and-out Radical was not such a bad fellow 
after all*.’ 

To Sir H. Hardinge is due also the humane pro¬ 
hibition against firing on mobs by the military. Tlic 
instructions ai'e now much more precise as to the 
circumstances under which the soldier is to supersede 
the magistrate. He was an advocate of corporal 
punishment in the army, as necessary' for the pre¬ 
servation of discipline, whenever its abolition was 
proposed in Pai-liament, Of this he was so con¬ 
scientiously convinced that one of the acts which 
marked his Indian administration was the restora¬ 
tion of flowing in the Native aimy, which had been 
abolished by Lord William Bentinck, This was 
looked upon as a very hazaixlous undertaking, but 
the result was so for satisfactory that corporal 

• Being a member of that Committee, I heard Mr. Homo use 
these words. 
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punishment at once became practically a dead letter 
in the Native army. 

The following Memorandum, drawn up in 1826, 
when Sir H. Hardinge was Clerk of the Ordnance, is 
interesting, as showing the views ho advocated with 
regard to tlio want of preparation and organisation 
which he thought existed at that period:—‘The 
expediency,’ he remarks, ‘of being prepared at all times 
for a renewal of war, as it regards tlio sccunty of the 
country and its colonics, and tlio power of making 
early and vigorous offensive exertions, cannot admit 
of a doubt. This object, it is conceived, may be as¬ 
sisted by carefully looking into ovciy branch of the 
Ordnance establishment as it now is [in 1826] after 
ten years of peace. Assuming the establishment to 
rest on its present basis, and that all augmentations 
in case of war have to be provided for, it will bo de¬ 
sirable to ascertain whether the Deportment, in all its 
parts dispersed over this vast empire, is in that state 
of order and readiness in -which it ought to be to moot 
a sudden renewal of hostilities, to discover thoso parts 
which are defective, to apply remedies, to distribute 
the Ordnance resources in just proportions to its 
necessary wonts, so that by previous arrangement 
every measure of a general and local nature should 
be decided in order to avoid delay at the moment of 
action, and that the means and mode of augmenting 
each branch with rapidit}' should be calculated and 
fixed beforehand, thereby accomplishing the double 
purpose of putting everything in a secure state of 
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defence, and in R fit stato for ai^pnoiita- 

Memorandum stated that tlii:s question must 
become moi-o piosamg tlio longoi^ tvo remain at peace. 
<k% the feeling and xeooUcetioii of the late >var sub- 
aideSj the more confirmed hceomoB tliehaMt of looking 
at all our ef?tablishniciitis as a soii of aiTaugtanunt 
limited to the duties required of them in pcEioe, 'with¬ 
out refemnee to a state of preparation for war/ It is 
further maintained in the same Komoraudum that < wo 
ought to redouble our efforts to countoract the ill 
effects of ovcj--reduotiojt for all the vanous pai-tii ol 
which the miUtary force of tbo empire is composed. 
The Ordnaaoc estabHahmentaj from the aeieutific nature 
of their details, ajre those which arc the slowest to 
bi-ing to peifection. The clamour mised against 
of these estahJiahments is followed by the asBei-tioii 
that tiie manufactuiing departments should bo put 
down, and that the piivatc mills and manufacturing 
agencies of Birmingham should supply our wants, 
without Fuch ostablisbments os Enfield, Waltbam, kc' 
Sir H. Hardinge also obserres that ^ on the bi eaking 
out of the Bovolutionaiy War the inefficiency of the 
armv did not proceed so much b^om any inferiority 
of disdpline, as from the total hreak-down of ite 
estabbahments. The troops constantly distmguisbod 
tbcmselyeaj but the artillery depertment wafl so un¬ 
wieldy that the guna wei^ an impediment instead of 
affording assistance to tbe troops. The army had no 
field-train, no waggon-Uam, and can hardly be said 
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to have had a Commissariat or a Medical Department. 
The steady successes at the end of the wai* show that, 
under proper dii-oction, the countiy can and ought to 
rely on its national troops, and that the ai*iny can 
nevci- be effective unless its inilitaiy establishments 
arc kept in ofHciency in time of peace, of which the 
most important ai-c under the direction of tlie Ordnance 
Department.’ He tlion concludes by saying that ‘the 
most important question to bo tlmroughly looked into 
is tlio question of coast-defence—how the hattcrios 
should bo armed, wdieie placed, and how tlm mhlitional 
expense sliould bo met, especially as regards Ireland, 
whci-e, from the temper of tlio people, a proper amount 
of force should be always distributed.’ 

The principles thus advocated in i8a6 have not lost 
their importance at the present day. Royal Commis¬ 
sions and Departmental Committees without number 
have enquired year after year into all these (jiicstions; 
but nothing has been practically done until recently, 
when estimates have been passed providing for our 
coast-defences at home and abroad. Guns, however, 
like ships, arc ever changing as to typo. Augmenta¬ 
tions in numbei'S ai*o sanctioned only to be cut down 
again in a succeeding session, and with the view of 
squaring a popular budget, while departments are re¬ 
modelled for the pui-poso of centralizing or dispersing 
the responsibility of the different heads. Ho would 
be a bold man, whether statesman or soldier, who 
would maintain that everything has even now been 
finally settled on a secui-e basis. 
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In as Secretary at ^r, Sir Henry Havtlingo 
revised and consolidated tlio aystcm of penBions ivhich 
had esristcd since ifiod, Tlio necessity for this re- 
viflion arose from tbc fact that the niind^er of pen¬ 
sioners of fourteen years" sendee and upwards liful 
inci^eased since from 6^4^000 to H^-iOoc, and m- 

doding the artilloiy to g 4 po° \ ^'diilo tlKi innida r of 
admiBsions to tho list ojceccded the niindjer of deathw 
by 500 annually. Under the c^isfUig systen^ 171^^ 
men had been pensioned off at tlio avoragt> ago of 
twenty-four years, moBt of whom Imd completed only 
four or five ycai'g' ser-vice. That aliort-aerwioo Holdici^j 
should be pensioned for life at so early an ago ^vm 
attiibutable in a gi^at menauro to a statute of Gooige 
HI, under which aoldiei-a’ pensions, formerly clcpond- 
ent upon royal bounty, became wsted intci’csts under 
the guarantee of an Act of Parliament. Moieover, 
penaions were often granted to men dischargod for 
every sort of military' crime, contrary no doubt to 
what were the intentions of Pai'liamont, 

All this could only bs coiTccted, according to the 
views of Sir H. Hartlinge, by cancelling all provjousi 
warrants and substituting a fresh system. Undei- tbc 
new warrant, soldiers of only fourteen years' servieo 
wore allowed a temporaiy and conditional pension; 
while long and faithful seiwice was duly recognised. 
It was, at the same time, not I'etrospeetive. The pen¬ 
sion for wounds remained the same as had been laid 
down in iS:a ; but the rate for length of serviee was 
increased from j s. to re, 3 ,d, p&r dimn after certain 
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periods. Soldiers of fourteen years’ sci-vice received 
in future only a gratuity in proportion to their length 
of service. This substitution of gratuity instead of 
pension for short service put a stop to the practice 
of ‘ malingering/ which the previous system had cn- 
couragodbygivinga pension to every man diKcharge<l 
on the ground of disability. 

In a discussion with Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir II. 
Harduigo’s o>vn woiils are these:—‘ I stat(5 twenty- 
one yoai'H to bo a fair tenn of servicti; ofliciency is 
true economy, and is tho groat principle by which 
the army should bo regulated.’ I quote these pas¬ 
sages to show that the decrease of tho chni'go for 
pensions was not tho chief object of tlie warrant, but 
that efficiency, justice to tho old soldier, and tho sub¬ 
stitution of tho principle of pensions for long service 
instead of for disability, fonned tho basis on which it 
was to bo worked. Lord Hill,Lord Bcrcsfoitl, Sir Gcorgt*. 
Murray, and many others of great military oxptaicnce 
concurred, as well as tho Duke of Wellington, who 
gajd; — ‘I contend that disability on account of 
disease is not merit—it may more properly bo tennotl 
demerit.’ These were tho main features of tho war¬ 
rant of 1829, and they met with gcncml approval. 
Modifications havo been subsequently introduced, but 
the principles applied to long sci'vico by Sir H. 
Hardinge still remain in force. 

The short service' of seven years has since boon 
established; but all non-commissioned officers, as 
well as rank and file, can rc-engago, if approved 
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of by their comiafljKling officer, and on certain otbci' 
conditiona, -witli the object of eaining the peneion 
after completing twenty-one yoai'a^ total aorviecK 
Shoi"t service bas^ no doubt, providod tbe anny with 
a valuable reserve. But it has, like every otlior 
scheme, its sborteonungB and drawbacks. Thy pro¬ 
blem which still remains to be solved is w^Letlier our 
recmiting powers will at all times be found cijual tf> 
the omergoncy, combined with the drain upon tho 
finances of India caused by bringing home the time- 
oxpii'ocl mon^ 

In dealing with tho political career of Sir Ih Hard¬ 
ings, tho prommant part he took in the dcljatoa on 
the Carlist War in i and 183 7 must nyt bo passed 
over. On the death of King Ferdinand^ the Miniistors 
of England and Franco saw the necessity of maintain- 
ing the title of LabcHa to the throne of Spain ; she 
became bound to ua as we becamo bound to her find 
the other Powers by the Quadtiiplc Ti'caty, which was 
signed in 1B34. The object of this Treaty, as stated 
in its principal articles, waa the establiaJiment of 
peace by the expulsion of the Infantas from Portugal, 
where Hon Carlos and his adherents were not only 
supporting Don iOguel, but entering into ovoiy sort 
of intrigue to subvert tho Spanish Monarchy. By the 
third article, England engaged to eo-opeiato with a 
naval force in the operations to be undertaken by 
the troops of Spain and Portugal. Shortly after the 
signing of the Treaty, Lord Palmerston had issued an 
Order in. Council suspending tho Foreign Enlistment 
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Act in favour of Quoon Isabella. Colonel (afterwards 
Sir) Do Lacy Evans was appointed to command the 
Auxiliaiy Legion, and landed at St. Sebastian in July, 
1835. The Tory party in Parliament vigorously as¬ 
sailed this policy. It was contended on tlieir part that 
tho Government hn<l gone beyond—and had even con¬ 
travened—tho teriMH of llio Treaty. In 1837 a motion 
was bix)Ught fonvard condemning tho Order in Council. 
Mr. Koebuck KupporUui it, with tho view of putting 
an end to tho policy of intervemtion in tlio affairs of 
tho (.‘ontinent, wliile Ixjrd Pahnei'Hton replied in his 
happiest vein. Tlio House divided, and tho motion 
was negatived by a majority of thirty-six votes. 

In tho meantime, Sir Do Lacy Evans’s Legion 
had been employed in raising the siege of Bilbao, 
in conjunction with tho naval force under Lortl 
John Hay. Otlier operations followed, in which the 
Legion fought gallantly, but under tho disadvantages 
of want of training, wont of supplies, and want 
of officers of experience. This led to tho return 
of Sir Do Lacy Evans to England, where he had to 
defend himself against the numerous critics who 
had sprung up. It was on this occasion that Sir 
H. Hardinge made one of his forcible speeches, in 
reply to tho explanations offered by the commander 
of tho Legion in the House of Commons. Ho reminded 
Sir Do Lacy that tho Liberal and Tory press had 
criticised him with equal asperity. Ho compared the 
medical arrangements made by the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment with those of tho Peninsular War, showing that 
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the loss by gidcne^m the Duke of "Wellington^G army 
■ffas one in thirty, ^vhilst the Le^on lofst one In five 
from the same causes—sixty officei's and eooo men had 
died in one winter fi'om rliscsaso, misery, and star¬ 
vation, without pay and without rations. He de¬ 
nounced the conduct of the Spanish Government as 
infamous. Ho next found fault with Sir Dy Lacy 
Evans for havii^g issued au order on him arrival at Bt. 
Sebastian that a soldier for emtain oflbiiecfi Khould 
receive two do^^on lashes without a court-martial, 
ho himself having voted steadily in Parliament for 
the abolition of corporal punishment. 

After denouncing Don Cailoe's Darango Decree, 
he alluded to the retreat from Etnani: ‘^V^lcn the 
gallant officer [Sir De L. Evans] spoke of the reti-eat 
at Erjiani as a “ mischance,” his force of 14^000 men 
having lost four hundred men iu the retr eat, the efforts 
of the Legion cannot have been very great.^ When bo 
critici&ed their conduct on that occasion, his criticisms 
were only equalled by those of the gallant officer hLinself 
in his own despatch; after such a despatcli he considered 
the mischief irremediable, and that the Legion could 
do no more good. This defeat, ho hold, was owing to 
the ‘ iuaubordmatiou which had arisen from thegibss 
neglect of the Spanish Govornmentf He then showed 
that want of communication with Eapaiiei-o and the 
other generals had created a disaster; and a disaster 
on the field of battle was much worse, and a very dif- 
fereut thing from a retreat, which (as at Corunna) might 
be a brilliant achievement. He further stated that 
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the Duke of Wellinpfton’s Peninsular anuy liad never 
attacked a position 'vvliicli tlioy did not take, or defended 
a position which they di<l not keep. lie remarked 
that tills rGiuinded him of an anecdoto told of Napo¬ 
leon by General Foy; Na|Nileon was ohst'rviiig that 
the Briti.sh force was dofi*nding a po.sition in which 
it hod Imen vigorously attncki'd. * Yes,’ said (leneral 
Foy, ‘ these J^lnglish always ktH*p a position when they 
get it’ Napoleon said it was always so. 1 In knew 
of no instUKio to the (contrary. * Yes/ said Foy', ‘the 
contrary occumsl at the Iwittle of Aliiianyji.’ ‘Hut 
at that battle,* said Napoleon, ‘ the French anny was 
commanded by tlie Duke of Iku-wick, an Fiiglishinan, 
and the Flnglish by Uuvigny Lord Galway, a French¬ 
man.’ 

The Timex, in reviewing the debate, remarked that 
Sir Do L, Evans was specially unfortunate in being 
answered by Sir H. JIardingo, whoso cotniiients wore 
imonswerablt!, and who retracted nothing. 

Sir Henry Hardingo’s political views were essen¬ 
tially Conservative. He lived at a time when the 
excitement of party politics ran high, and when a 
sharp lino of demarcation divided the contending 
factions in Parliament. A political opponent has 
described him as a warm but generous adversary, 
liable to be roused by the slightest imputation, but 
one who never allowed tlio sun to go down upon his 
wrath. When, on his return from India, a dinner in 
his honour was given at the Carlton Club by the 
Conservative party, he remarked, in reply to the 
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ChAiTna&ji^s 3po$iibj that he Tve^t to Xn(jia a Con¬ 
servative, and that his opinioxis Imd undergone no 
ohangQh 

When afiaira of honour, as they ^"cro tonned in 
thoae days^ we in vogue, Sir Henry Hanlingo was 
frequently appealed to for advico by tbo moat eminent 
men in pnblifl life. JJo man po«scbt9cd a greater 
reputation for aound judgintut and tact in matters re¬ 
quiring the most delicate hamlling, and iK»th tim Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Hobert Peel had the ailvantJige 
of hia advioe on Gcvoral occaHions. Tho must momor- 
able of these was the meeting Tvhicli took place 
between the Duke of ^¥ellington and Lord Win- 
chelsea in iSap- 

During his political career it was to Fool that Sir 
Henry Haiklinge waa most devotedly attndicd. The 
following letter shows the afiectionato ienns on which 
they correspoiwlcd* It was wiitten in reply to a 
private account of the battle of EiroKshfdi, which the 
Governor-General Lad sent home to him. 

‘ 1846, 

* My Deak 

* Your loss has been very severe. It demon¬ 
strates the extent of danger and the necessity for 
unparaUeJed exertion. We are astonished at tho 
numbers, the power of concentration, and tho skill 
and courage of the enemy* On all matters of re- 
inforcement, I hope Lord Bipon will write to you as 
fully aa the short time will allow. We shall lay 
some of your letters on the table of tho House, 
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tending to show the i>olicy which you had resolved 
to pursue, and tho unprovoked and wicked aggression 
which you have repelled. Your escape and that of 
your sons, ainid all tho perils that surrounded you, 
has filled us with delight Lady l\;el i.s givatly 
pleased that you thought of her amid the pre.ssurc of 
such evtuits os thont^ in tlio midst of which your lett<;r 
was written. 

‘My hoy (William)’ is just come home fi*om tho 
Sandwicli Islanils, being seiit home aft4.‘r a jK^rsonal 
survey of the Oregon, w'ith despatches. 

‘I think wo shall ho aide to preseiwe peace with tho 
United States, notwitlistanding the hlustci-ijig of Polk 
and tho American Congress. 

‘God bless you, my dear Hai-<lingo. Exciuso my 
hurried letter. 1 am fighting a desperate battle here. 
Shall probably drive my opponents acroas tlie Sutlej, 
but what is to come aftei*wards, I know not. 

* Ever affectionately yours, 

‘ R. Peel.’ 

The above letter is now preserved in a case at the 
National Portitiit Gallery, with othem written by tlio 
most eminent men of the day. 

1 may hero mention another letter, addrcssctl by 
Sir Robert Peel to Sir Hcniy Hardingc, on the ovo of 
his departure for India. Peel mentions how he had 
noticed that Hardinge wore only tho ribbon of a 

‘ Sir William Peol, R.N., afterwards so highly disiinguishod in 
the Crimea and in the Mutiny. 
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Prussian Order, that h\s iiailitary sorviccs ■wei'e -well 
known, and that he proposed to confer on hiin the 
Grand Cro&a of the Bath in the civil division, in 
recognition of the political services he had I'Cndorcd 
to tho coontiy. 

In 184a peace had been made 'with China, and tho 
Kdbul dianstcr ’^vae avenged hy the entry of Pollock's 
aiToy into the Afghiin capital^ “whilo reels (Jahinot 
hade fair to enjoy public confidence till tho Irish 
famine bi-okc up tho hithcito united ])arty, IcjI by 
fiuch distingnighed statcsnicn as Loi>i Alfcrdeen, 
Mi‘- Sidney Herbert,. Miv Stanley fLcu’tl Derby), Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir J. Graba^n. With all fchcBo Sir H. 
Hardinge ’was on terras of the closest eonfideneo and 
intimacy. All of them have left the ecene of their 
Uhourg, with one brill iant csrception, whose name 
inuet occur to every one in tho political world* 

It vronld not bo 'i.vitlun the scopo of tide Memoir 
to review' tho conduct of Dol'd Ellcnbor'Ough aa 
Governor-Gencrdl of India (184^1-44) and hi a rccalL 
He waa the kixisiuan by marriage of Sir H. Hai'dioge, 
and corresponded "with him during hia Indian admini- 
stration. When ho left ludia^ ho prided himoelf on the 
state of profound peace in which he had left tho country. 
Whether that peace conld he preserved was a matter 
which gave rise to much speculation j and without 
doubt the selection of a distinguieiied soldier, who 
also possesaed the experience of a Cabinet Minister, 
rather pointed to the anticipation of war. A few 
years before, on the receipt of the nows of the KfibuL 
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disasters (1842), Sir Henry Harclingo had been pressed 
to accept the command of the Indian nnny, which for 
urgent pnvato reasons lie was coini>elled to decline. 
Now, on l)oing offered the higher office of Govemor- 
Gencral, he felt it an iniiK‘i-ativo dut\' to waive all per¬ 
sonal considerations. This is so well expressed in a 
speech of Sir K. reel's, on moving a vote of thanks in 
Pailiainent, on Ajiril 2nd, 1846, to the Army of the 
Sutloj, that I fetd tlm fidhaving extract should he 
rcproiluccd: ‘ IIo ma<le a gi-cat .sacrifice, from a sense 
of public duty. Aly gallant frienil held a prominent 
place in the councils of Her Majesty; ho was, without 
reference to party divisions, hold in great esteem in 
this House, os well by his political opponents ns by 
his political fiiends. Ho was i-cgarded by the army 
of this country as its friend, l>ocauso ho was the friend 
of justice to all ranks. It was propo.sed to him—at a 
time of life when perhaps ambition i.s a lass powerful 

stimulus than it might have Ixion at an earlier period_ 

it was proposed to him to relinqui.sh his place in the 
councils of tho Sovereign, and to forego the satis¬ 
faction ho mu.st have fdt at what ho could not fail 
to SCO, that ho was an object of goiioral respect and 
esteem.’ Such words are no ordinary tribute to his 
memory, especially when uttered by so great a 
statesman. 

Read, too, the parting words of the Chairman (Captain 
Shepherd) of tho Court of Directors, addressed to Sir 
H. Hardingo at a farewell banquet of the Court, June, 
1844; ‘By our latest intelligence we ai-o induced to 
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liope that pcJiw TtiU be preserved jn Indin. I need not 
say that it is oor anxious wish that it should be so. Yon, 
sivj know bow great mo tbo evils of wm. And we feel 
confident that, while ever rciuly to niaintain uo im¬ 
paired the honour of the countiy and tlio suprciofLcy of 
OUT arins, your policy will be esaentudly pacilic. It has 
always been the desire of the Court that tlie ^oveiii- 
ment of the East India Company shouLL Ikj oniiuontly 
just, medcrato, and eonciliatruy 3 but tlie suprcuuuy 
of our power must bo ruaintainod wlicii nocossary by 
the force of ooraiius.* May it not be sjud that t>ir 
H. Hai‘(liiige^s subsequent polity cmTierl out almost 
to the ktter the above iiiistnittions 
In tho preceding pages the early life and political 
career of Sir H. Hai'diuge havo been briclly sltotclicd, 
the limita of this Memoir not admitting of fiuiihor 
detail. Few soldiers of the proseut century can point 
to sueb a oombioation of military and political fset- 
vices; while his Indian admlnkti-ation^ now to by 
described, is not tbo least eventful chapter m tlio 
history of that country. 


CHAPTER lY 

The Voyaoe to India 

J844 

One of tho chiuEctoriHtics of Sir If. lUrdingc was o 
^Intion to carry through without adoy wliatovcr 
duty devolved upon him. Having tliorofom amng.sl 
to proceed at onco to Calcutta viil Marseilles and the 
Mediterranean, he left England on the 12th of June, 
Crossing tho Channel, ho roachod Paris and 
Orleans on the same day. At OrW, as in those 
days tho railway was unfinished, a travelling car¬ 
nage was hired, and tho rest of tho journey was ac¬ 
complished cuimite without a halt as faros Marseilles, 
his party, which included Colonel Wood, 

H M 5 ^ Tfritor, cmbnrfcod on hoard 

a.M.S. Geyser, which was waiting in tho harbour. 

of eight days on tho smooth waters 
of the Meditenanean. the low shore and palm-trees 

tL 'li»on)l>arking. 

''w”^ “ “ of Arabs and donkey boys assailed 

us. We were compelled to force our way through tlie 

^ Sunday 

^it^d observance of the day which he never’ 
^.^d, Sir H. Hardingc attended service at the small 
xTotestant church in the town. 
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Having to deliver a despa-iob to ilclicitiet Alt fi'om 
Lord Aberdeen, be repaired to tbo palace latci' in the 
day, and 'was usbet^cd into the hall of audience. In a 
letter to his wife he describes the seono in thoso 
the end of the preaenco chamber tliero 
eat an old man mtber short and lame. Ho scrumblcd 
off Lift ottoman, walking half-ivay dowm tbo room to 
receive mo. Pipes and coftbo for His Ilighutsa and 
Lia brother VleoiToy wei'C then prodtiecd,, all bis 
courtiers heiug kept atanding; and tben Artin Pey, 
whom yon may recollect in Engl and f uitorprctcd my 
limping French into Turkish. TJie eyes of this old 
man ai-e very fine and inquisitive; he never took them 
off mo; encouraged me to talk, but said little in reply. 
I then left Lord Aberdeen's dospateh with tlio Mmlator, 
and took my loava" Such the portrait of this 
eminent man. 

Tbo neit morning the convd'satien was resumed. 
The Pasha remarked that up to tlio ago of forty-aoven 
he was unable to read or write, but bad subsequently 
taught Lima elf Arabic. He always consoled himself 
for cveiy misfortune by the reflection that it was so 
predestined) or that the loss was a real gain. Thus 
be praised Lord Palmerston for combining against him 
to deprive bim of Syria and Arabia, saying that these 
campaigns had required 50,000men; that the c^tpense 
was thrown on Egypt; and that when Syria wa^) forced 
from him by England and the Allied Powei’S, there 
was no disgrace in his son Tbi-ahim^s abandoning 
it, whei’eby be was able to administer the finanoes of 
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Egypt at less cost and with greater benefit to the 
country. 

On the morning of the 26th of Juno tho Pasha’s 
carriages conveyed us to the Mahmudiyoh Canal, 
where a flat-bottomed steamer was waiting for us. 
This canal had been made twenty years before by 
300,000 poor villagers, and it is calculated tliat its 
construction cost the lives of 20,000 men. Then 
began a tedious journey up its watei*s, tho shallow¬ 
ness of which made our progioss so slow that at tho 
first station a regiment 600 strong was ordered to tow 
the steamer up the muddy and sluggish stream. Our 
rate of progress had been about six miles an hour. 
The troops, who hitherto had towed tho steamer 
from the bank, were now oidered to throw off their 
clothing and accoutrements; they then dashed into the 
water*, and with long ropes dragged it up tho stream. 
Their oflicers seemed to look upon them as more 
a n i m a ls , and treated them as such. Some fell out and 
were seen to fall on their* knees in prayer, while the 
rest wer*o urged on with those wild cries peculiar 
to Eastern uatiorrs. Sir Henry remarks on this:— 
‘The same devotions were constantly going on on 
board, and I never was so much struck with an 
exhibition of religious feeling as that which seemed 
to have such complete possession over those poor 
Muhammadans.’ 

Cairo was reached on the evening of the 28th of 
June, the voyage having occupied thirty-eight hours 
mstead of thirty. The next day the usual visit of 
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ceremony was paid to Ibrahim Pashas a tall, JoTvish- 
looking man, very diffei'ent in appearance fi'om his 
father* There -were marble courta with fountains of 
diffeLTcnt designs^ some eoDstr^icted on the model of the 
Alhambra, with lions spouting out ''rvater* Wlien *Sb' 
Henry rcmarkGd that tJieae eourta ruinijulod Ini]si of 
the Albambia, IJjrahiiii askcil in, what part of the 
vrorld such a palace was aitiiatotl ‘He had nevoi- 
heai-d of the Caliphs in tjpam, and Hecincd astonishcHl 
at my adinkation; but when ho was told tliat we owed 
the invention of the watch to tlio Mooi>i, hifi luck of 
inci’cdulity was quite a studyd Ibrahim had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Syrian campaign* and wa« 
now devoted to planting keess and iiTigating tlio land 
by hydi'auiic power. He and his father wore Allja- 
niftnfl by birth, it being the tradition of tho counti-y 
that Turks should not ho employed in tho highest 
offices of the 5tate. 

Cflii-o is now well known to the Eui’opean traveller. 
Boulevards, with gas lamps* have supci^Jcdod imtiiy of 
its beautiful old huildings. In iii44 there was only 
one small hotel in the city, the Overland Boute being 
then in its infancy. We tnaversed the city on horse¬ 
back, with an Egyptian escort in front to dear tlie 
way. The citadel was next visited* and we were .sliown 
the spot where a siugle Mameluhe alone escaped from 
the general massacre ordered by Mehcinct All. At 
nine that evening wa tm-ned into hod, half-dressed, 
having made arrangements to ride across the desert to 
view the Pyramids by moonllghtH I cannot do better 
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than describe this expedition in Sir Henry’s own 
words;— 

‘The night was lovely; a full moon, with the 
Pyramids seen indistinctly on the horizon. Wo had 
fdx or seven men with long poles, witli a covered 
iron grating at the top, in which w'erc placed pieces of 
dry wood to servo as torches. These men yvvro distri¬ 
buted along tlie road, running at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour. The neighing of forty liorHC.s, tins 
screams of the camels, tlic partial obscurity and con¬ 
flict between the light of the moon and that of the 
large torches, contributed to make it one of tho most 
extraordinary scenes I had ever witnessed. I am as 
fresh as when I started, having ridden twenty-four 
miles there and back.’ 

On oui* return to Caiin, our farewell interview with 
Ibraliim took place. Ho insisted on giving us a 
Turkish dinner; and itwa.s strange to sec four officers 
booted and spuiTcd reclining on ottomans, with pic¬ 
turesque attendants to hand round tho disho-s, no 
knives and forks being allowed, only chopstick.s. 
Ibrahim himself tore up with his fingem tho meat 
which was placed befoi*o him, whilst sherbet and 
other cooling drinks washed doAvn this Eastern faro. 

After taking our final leave, wo got into an English 
landau di'ivon by an Englishman, with a postillion on 
the leadew, and horsed by animals of tho country. 
After the usual amount of neighing and kicking we at 
last got under weigh. There wore relays of Nubian 
runners carrying torches as usual, going at the rate 
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of twelve miles an hour* When we had galloped in 
this stjle about fifb/ inile$> changing hoi^sea at evciy 
ten, the unfoi-tunate poatillion, who had determined to 
ride the whole way (eighty-four milcs)> was thrown 
under the carriage by hia horse falling* Wo foai'ed 
he was killed, but it turned out that his foot was only 
bmieed. We left him at the next boiigiilow, consoling 
him with a pi-cpent* 

In the words of Sir Ilcmyj ^ We then went the 
remainder of the distanee with four-in-1 landj the 
Engliehman driving with exti'aoi^linaiy nkili and 
$peed. Snes was reached an hour aftei‘ sunria^!, the 
distance between Cairo and the latter place leaving 
oeenpied only twelve honi'S^ I stopped and dressed 
in the same ™ein tiiat Mapeleon had nmid during 
his campaign in Egypt j and, our boats being ready^ 
I waB on boar'd the “ Hindostan “ for breakfast 
The heat was intense, 94“ in our cabins, while 
in the engine-room it wag, of course, almost in¬ 
supportable lo. carrying on their duties 

the unfoi-tunate stokei's ai‘e obliged, in order to 
keep body and soul together, to drink strong 
spirits. Their wages are high, but thoir lives ai'o 
short/ 

Such was the Egypt of those days. The country 
has gioce passed through many vieissitueks. It was 
a dream of hord JEHenborough to briug about its 
occupation by IBritigh troopg; and there ia a letter^ 
from him in esdetence in which he expresses the 
desii’e to have Sir H. Hardinge ag Ceminanderrin- 
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Chief in India, in order that they might conjointly 
cany out such a project. 

On the 1st of July wo were steaming down the 
Red Soa, and on the 5th disembarked at Aden, which 
was carefully inspected by Sir Henry. Mounting 
his horse before daybi^eak, ho rode over the wholo 
cantonment, after having first inspected H.M.’s 17th 
Foot and the 47th Rqjiinent of Madras Native In¬ 
fantry. Ho remarks in a lottei* to his wife that this 
chaotic moss of volcanic rock, with hardly a blade 
of gi-ass visible, exceeded anything he had over seen 
in Europe or Amci'ica. The Arabs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood were small, active men; but when ho went 
down the lanks of his own sturdy Englishmen, their 
marked superiority over the Sepoys of the gniTison 
was a matter of no small satisfaction to him. Duiing 
his short stay at Aden ho made notes on all the 
weak points of defence then to bo detected, and on 
his return to the steamer employed himself in drawing 
up an official repoi't pointing out the cn*ors of the 
Bombay Enginccm, and proving how unnecessary was 
the extravagant expenditui-o then going on upon the 
rock. 

This Aden report, the substance of wliich was made 
public, is considei’cd to bo among the ablest of Lord 
Hardingo’s military minutes. Though not himself a 
militaiy engineer, he had acquired at tlio Staff 
College all the information requisite for seizing at 
once upon the strong and weak points of such a 
question. He ridiculed the idea of making Aden a 
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Gitiraltar, Trhilo Singftpoi^e, Hoog Koag, and tli& Citpe 
remained practically defenceless. He laid down the 
principle that works for 1200 men in peace and i.^oo 
in waa' were sufficient pintcction against any enemy 
that wOft net maatei' of the eea* I may hei'e niuntion 
that Gueli was tlie eonfidenco 1‘cposed in luiu on 
these qnoetions timt, poon after lust 1‘etiirn fifjm 
Indiaj Xford John ElisStdl npkeil hiinj ^iltliougli not 
then in oflice, to dmw up a schunie for fovti lying our 
coasts and fletailing tlie nuuihei' of ships lie de^nueil 
neccseaiy for Itoine defence. 

In another fortnight our party reached I’oiut de 
Gfdle. Twenty'four hours snllieed. for coaling ; po 
that afEci' dining with the Govomor of CeyloUj itn old 
Peninsular ofliceiv we wore again at sea. At Miulras 
we lay to for a few houra^ BULnounded by tlioao cattif' 
Tuai'anR which defy the lieavieet surf. TheUt with a fair 
wind^ wo reached the Sand Heads at the mouth of the 
Hugli on the agrd of July. On approacliing Calcutta^ 
Lord Ellcnbcitongh'B private secictai-y. Captain K. 
M. Durand, come on boaid. Capfaiii Durand was on 
Lord Ellenhorough's departure appointed Governor of 
the Tenassonm Provinces, and subacquently made his 
mark aa Sir Henry Dmand in tlie annals of Indian 
history. 

The reception of a new Govomor-Generiil on tlie 
steps of Govemmciit House, although an acoustoined 
ooremoniai in the eyes of the Calcutta world,, iy a 
novel and imposing sight for European tmvellers. 
Lord Ellenborough and his Council met the new 
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Governor-Genoral in tho Warblo Hall of Government 
House, this reception being followcil by a Slate 
dinner, which tho civil and military dignitaries at¬ 
tended. Sir Henry Hardingo was then sworn in, and 
on the following day entered upon those laborious 
duties to wliich ho devoted unwearied zeal and 
energy for more tlian three yearn. 


CHAPTER V 


JijttST Ye^ti at Calcutta 

j 044-45 

Loud HAituiNnE ^iTV'ayg oxprcsHetl luinNclf dcf*ply 
gi^Ateful for tlie Advice and help so licAitily teiwleifHl 
to him by the members of the Lidian sei'vioes. Loth 
civil and military. And it is only just to record tbo 
names of thoac who foiined his Council at Calcutta^ 
and of those who were at thie time at tho head of 
the several departments of the Scexotaimt. Sir Hugh 
Gough, a Pemnsulax officer somewhat senior to Sir 
Eemy Hardinge, waa ooinmander-in-oliiof. Tho 
military member of Council was Sir George Pollock, 
who had shortly before returned from leading the 
army of EAbul tiirough the Khftibar Pa£s. Tho legal 
member of Council, appointwl in England, was Charles 
Hay Caineron, a pupil of Bentham j tlie representa¬ 
tives of the civil serVieo were Sir Herbert Maddoek 
and Predenck Millett, Tho foreign secretary was 
Currie (afterwards Sii' Eiedeilck), with W. Edwaidfl 
for his assistant; tho home department was under 
Pushby, dnance under Horin. The administration of 
Bengal was under the diieet charge of the Governor- 
General, with Halliday for bis seerotai'y; though 
when Sir H Hardinge was called to the frontier. Sir 
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Herbert Haddock officiated as Lieutenant-Govonu>r. 
The sole survivors (1890) are W. EiUvards aiul Sir 
Fi*ederick Halliday; the latter recently ivtiivd from 
the India Council, after a long and distinguiKlied 
service of 0101*0 than sixty years. 

It was the Governor-Genorars custom, after a Hhoii 
ride at daybreak, to transact the current Inisine.sK of 
tho day with the diffoi*ont mcmlxTH of the Secretariat. 
He was rccomiuendod not to giant intiTviewH. Had 
he done so, it would have been iinpoasildo, ruling n.s 
he then did Lower Bengal as well a.s tlic whole of 
India, to have got through his <lny’s work. There 
was hardly an official at Govomincnt IIou.su who did 
not recognise the necessity of this principlu. 

Once installed in office, Sir H. Ilardinge sparcil no 
opportunity of enquiring without delay into tho 
military departments of tho country. Having de¬ 
voted so much of his time and energy iluring liia 
English cai*cci* to questions of military orgniiiKatiun 
and national defences, he felt, as he rciiiark.s in a letter 
written at this period, that, although lie wished to 
maintain the Sikh Government in power and not to 
enlarge our overgrown ciuph*o, duo precautions iiuihI 
be observed. Troops were inovwl up quietly towanls 
the frontier, so that when tho crisis came he wa.s 
equal to the occasion. 

While these pi“ccautionary moasui’cs wci*e going on 
almost unobsci-ved, the Govemor-Goneral by no 
means n^lected such mattei-s of civil administration 
as called for special attention. 
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Tiie Revieitt of j 847 icmtirkfi t]mi "The 

Punjab bas beon tjallecl the diftieulty of i-ecu'iit 
adniimsti-ations, but Oudb is the aiflieiilty of all/ 
Such a cliffieulty novr arose the King of OikU/h 
attempt to anptduJ^t his VVasiir, JJaulzL by a 

moro upstart, Aitiin-ud Danla. The Goveniov-Goiioial 
might have eufoi’cetl one of tho ai'tieles of tlso I’j'i'-atyj 
but prelbn-od giving fi iwuUy lulviee aetompanied by 
a Boloinn wiU’uing, whieii for fJio tiiue put an end to 
tlic systematic disiugai'd of the KcHicIeiit's repi-t^Mcnta- 
tions. It \ms reserved to him at a later period of 
his administration, on visiting Lutknow, in take np 
the question from a moi'e serious pomt of viciv. 

The next subject that engaged his attention was that 
of native education, which may bo rogaitled as a tofit 
by which to lueasurs the benefieent results of British 
administration in India. Tho Muhaminadan Coll ego at 
Calcutta and the Hindu Sanskrit College at Benares 
(in addition to tho missionaiy and other private 
institutions) had already done much good by intro¬ 
ducing improved literature and modifying the pro- 
jndiccB of the higlicr classes of tho population. 
Education—and especially education in English—has 
since advauced by rapid strldea, until what was at 
that time but a small beginning, has now gi’own into 
a general system of instruction, witli ramiflcationa in 
eveiy village. 

To stimulate this progresa was the aim of Sir 
Eemy Hardinge's Minute, dated October loth, i H44: 
*TtLO Govomo>General, having taken into eonsidera- 
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tion the existing state of education in Bengal, and 
being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement by holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity 
of instruction a fair prospect of employment in Uie 
public service, and thoi'cby not only to I’cwai'd 
individual merit, but to enable tlic State to profit os 
largely as possible by the result of tho measures 
adopted of late years for the insti'iiction of tlic people 
as well by tho Government as by private individuals 
and societies, has resolved that in cvciy possible 
caso' a preference shall bo given in tho selection of 
candidates for public employment to those who have 
been educated in tho institutions thus established, and 
especially to tlioso who have distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ortlinaiy degioo of merit.’ 

The effect of this Minute was remarkable. Early 
in the Bccembei’ following, the Calcutta Babus called 
a meeting, at which five hundred native gentlemen 
attended, to present an address to tho Governor- 
General in acknowledgment of the policy he had pro¬ 
pounded. In his reply, Sir Henry Haidingo dwelt 
on tho advantages both to the governors and to tho 
governed of the spread of education, laying special 
stress on tho services of natives of superior intelligence 
as tending to the happiness and pmspenty of tho 
community at large. 

In tho following March (1845) the Govcmor-Genei'al 
distributed the prizes at tho Hindu and Muhamma¬ 
dan Colleges, and was much struck by the ability of 
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the native studeatSj nemarkbg how adinimbly they 
delivered &flme of Sliakespeai-o^s finest Bpcechesj and 
Lotv on fixamination they explained ivith intelligence 
and fluency the passages vrhich tliey bail recited. Ho 
concluded his address by giving hia boai-crs apractieaJ 
account of the ifiagie po^yCl^ of steam and ckcteicity, 
and announced ainid cliccm the appointment of one of 
the students as a deputy-magiatmto fov special pio- 
ficieney in the English lojoguago. 

The seed thns soivn has home good fruit. Not 
only has the native youth come fonvai’^1 tfj competo 
with English students in examinations in Engltuul, 
but in every Council in India native representatives^ 
now take their seats by the aide of their EngUyb 
colleagueSj thei eby adding weight and fitability to our 
institutions. 

Almost contemporaneously with this Education 
Minute* the Governor-GciicnLl issiied anotlier notifica¬ 
tion of special interest to tlie poorer cla,sses of the 
community* This was a reduction of the salt duty, 
which was at that time levied on different pi-inciplcs 
and at dlflercnt rates in the throe Presideneies. The 
reduction applied only to Bengal, whei'e the aupply of 
salt waa then diiefly deiivcd h'oin a QoYonOTnont 
monopoly of manLufaeture* somewhat similar to the 
existing opium system, although importation teom 
England, which has now almost ■entii'cly superseded 
this local manufacture, had even then begun. At that 
time the rate of duty in Bengal was three and a-f[uart0r 
rupees per mau*i\d contrastiog with three- 
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quarters of a rupee in Bombay and one rupee in 
Madras. Lord Hardlnge struck off the odd fraction, 
bringing the duty in Bengal down to three rupees. 

This is not the place to consider the incidence of 
the salt-tax, which has frequently formed a subject for 
.discussion in the Imperial Parliament as well os in 
India. . Suffice it to say, that it forms the one impost 
which eveiy inhabitant of the country must pay; and 
that, from the nature of the case, it falls with spe¬ 
cial severity upon the poorest classes. It was this 
consideration that influenced Sir H. Hai'dingo in 
sanctioning the reduction. It had previously been 
contemplated while Mr. W. Wilberforoe Bird was 
Deputy-Governor of Bengal; but had then been post¬ 
poned thi ough fear of tampering with a branch of the 
revenue which yielded more than two millions sterling 
in Bengal alone. The reduction of one quarter of a 
rupee per nuiund was estimated to produce a loss of 
about 20,000. 

Seldom has a just financial policy been followed 
by more favourable results. The reduced rate was 
originally guaranteed until April, 1849. But before 
that time arrived, Sir Henry’s military reductions 
after the close of the Sikh War had so much im¬ 
proved the Indian finances that ho was able to give 
up a fui*ther quarter of a rupee in 1847, and to 
leave it to his successor to make a similar reduction 
again in 1849. The varying rates of the salt-tax were 
not finally equalised until 1882, when a uniform duty of 
two rupees per ruaund was fixed for the whole of India. 

£ 
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Although to Lord Dalhousie belongs tho c:-edit, 
which cannot be ovcr-estiniated^ of having founded 
that vait sy&tem of railway communication now 
fixifitiDg m it Ts hut fair to uiontioTv tho stops 
taken by his predecessor with veferenco to this im¬ 
portant question. Having mjxdn hiiuBolf well ac¬ 
quainted with the vmioiis xopoi-ta laid hoforo him, 
Six- Hem-y Hardingo drow up a Minute on which a 
writoa^ in tho Calcutta EffvisiS makes tbo following 
comments‘ We are much miataken if his Itxcdbncy 
has over wiitton a State paper on which ho can, ledcct 
with more satisfaction, or which will more worthily 
illustrate his Bagacity, penetration^ and practical 
wisdom as a statesman/ 

In this MinutCi Sir H, Hardinge gave his approval 
to the Grand Trunk Lino (now the East Indian Eail- 
way), as offering apeeial advantages on ]mlitary, 
political, and oommercial ginunds. Witli regard to 
the question of land, ho argued that it pdiould he 
granted free to tho companies; and ho fui-thex main¬ 
tained that the assiatance to be given by the State 
should include other suhstantlal concessions, on the 
ground that English capitaHsts would not enter into 
such speculations without more encouiagcment from 
the Government. In hie opinion, tho roEtfloue for such 
assistance arose fi’om tho militaiy and political advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the lines when completed. Ho 
argued too in this Minute that it would not be prudent 
to leave the whole affair in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment—the State in India, aa in England^ deriving its 
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advantage without interfering with the profits of the 
companies. The Court of Directors at that time enter¬ 
tained grave doubts whether an extensive railway 
system was applicable to India. Various lines were 
competing for precedence, and neither the Court nor 
the Government appeared to have sufficient informa¬ 
tion on the general question. 

'. Mr. Sims, well known in the scientific world, assisted 
by two officers of the Bengal Engineers, drew up an 
exhaustive report on the question. Lines wore sur¬ 
veyed. The practicability of bridging ovei* the Soono 
(Son) River, with other works of importance, "was 
duly considered. The land question was so far set¬ 
tled that the Home authorities decided that the land 
should be given free to the companies, since its pur¬ 
chase could be effected by the Government more 
easily than by individual companies. The President 
of the Council (Sir Herbert Haddock) suggested that 
at the end of twenty-five years the railways should 
revert to the State, on a fair valuation, and that no 
dividend should be guaranteed cither before or after 
the completion of the work, one-tenth of the capital 
being paid to the State in the event of failure. 

It will bo seen from the foregoing that, although 
Sir Henry Hardingo’s attention was concentrated in a 
great measure on the North-West Frontier and the 
affairs of the Punjab, he found time to study and 
grapple with such a difficult and comprehensive sub¬ 
ject as that of Indian lailways. Years have passed 
since these deliberations took place. Some of the 
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princLplea ’wbicliL ho oEnuadateii Jiave been earned oat^ 
and England bas confetred on India a been of iuea- 
timablc value; wMle the fadUty of rapid communi¬ 
cation has enabled the State to icduce its aimiosH to 
provide security for the population against famine^ 
and to plaoo ita political relations on a much lirjnei- 
baslsn 

It vi'as in the eummer of the yoar 1H44 tlmt the 
little war in KolhSpnr and SSwanWiii occurred. 
Prompt measures suppreaaed the insurrection; and 
Sir Hcmy Hardingo at once approved of the appoint¬ 
ment of Colonel Outram, who brought tho affair to 
a speedy tenainatiom Tho entire authority in the 
State of Kolhapur was vested in Britiah agents dnrbg 
the minority of the young Tho country booh 

became perfectly ^anquil. Tho forts were dismantled 
and the hereditary militia disbanded^ while duo 
puniahment was indicted on the leadei’s of the ingui'- 
reetion. 

Another subject -which required the attention of Sir 
Eenry Hardinge during the first year of his rule -was 
the prevalence of human Baorificc among tho Kandhs, 
or Kondhs. This wild tribe, occupying tho hill tracts 
on the borders of Orissa and GanJ^m, Lad just been 
brought under cSectual British suporvisionf The 
British officers ascertained that the Kandhs were 
addicted to the practice of offering human victims, 
‘bought with a price/ to the Earth-god, in order to 
propitiate his fiavour at seed-time and harvest.^ By 
an Act of the Legislative Council (Act XXL of 1845) ^ 
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special agency was established for the tract of country 
inhabited by the Kandhs; and this horrible custom 
was suppressed by the energetic interforcnco of a 
series of able officers, among whom Major Macpher- 
son is deserving of special mention. 

Before he left Calcutta for the frontier, thu 
Governor-General also passed an Order pmhibiting 
Sunday labour—a boon to all creeds, and one that 
was thoroughly appreciated by every section of tlio 
community. This mlo has been consistently carried 
out in Government works, factories, and all oiKcial 
undertakings. It means a weekly day of rest to 
hundreds of thousands who would not othei‘wiso have 
had one. 



CHAPTEK VI 


AlfATlCUT at LaUORI!:: 


prtKrAiiATioNK T^ou ^Var 


We must turn to tbo .tfitc of on tbo 

Horth^WcBt Fi-outicj.'. It has W aaki that tiio p^ca 
of Gibbon do not contain a chapter movo full of 
horror, than thoso which ware of daily occurro^^ 
at the Court of Lahore. After the death of 
Singh, mf^igue, dohauohcry, and riot reigned supreme, 
and Ministei-s alike wei^o mB^^saered ^ 
suceegeioni while the army of the Kh^ea, hke the 
praetorian, of Imperial Romo, sold the supreme power 
TThich rested cntii'oly in their hands, to the highc 
bidder. They had oxpelled their officers, mcludmg 
two French gencralB, Avitablo and Court, and ti-ana- 
acted all negoUationa by meana of l^anch^iyatH or 


TOpresentative committees. 

Hanjit Singh ia described as spending his lent days 
on a bed. scarcely able to speak, but stlU dictating hm 
orders to Ms officers. Tho road from Lahore to the 
temple at Jawfilamukhi ^ in tho J^llandhai- Boflb waa 
dotted with hackeries filled with ghee to feed the 
aacred flame and propitiate the Deity, till one 
morning in 1S39 it waa announced that tho 'Lion's' 
spirit had fled to ajicther world, 

■ A model in brotiM of th* ^\var gJitea of thta Templs, eopiosi for 
Lord Heurdingo. is mow at South Part, Pomthurat 
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When Sir Henry Hardinge anived in India, both 
the Sher Singh, a son of Ranjit, and also tlie 
Minister Dhi^ Singh, a brother of GhuHb Singh, had 
recently been muidered on the same day. By means 
of bribes to the anny, Hira Singh, a son of Dhidn, ob¬ 
tained the succession to the post of Minister; wliile 
the infant Dhulip, another son of Ranjit, was placed 
on the throne, with his mother, the Riini, as Queen- 
Regent. Hira Singh is thus described by Sir Henry 
Hardinge:—‘ He is the handsomest man in the East, 
twenty-four years of age, and has shown considerable 
ability. He is brave and reckless, and it is probable 
that among people so ferocious he will not long escape 
a violent death.*.. . * Of the chief SardiU*s, ten have 
alrea<ly been destroyed ; and when the expected event 
of Hii-a Singh’s death takes place, some soldier of 
energy may possibly be found capable of controlling 
this turbulent army.’ The same letter also contains a 
description of GhuMb Singh :—The most remarkable 
man in the country is Ghuldb Singh, the uncle of Hira 
Singh. He was fonneidy a running footman in Ranjit’s 
service. Entrusted with the task of conquering the 
Hill tribes, he displayed great military ability and se¬ 
cured for himself a revenue exceeding .^’600,000 a year.’ 

At this time Kashmir was in a state of insurrection. 
The Afghans were threatening Peshawar, while Hira 
Singh was endeavouring to induce GhuUb Singh to 
march against them. The Governor of MdlUn had 
lately been in condict with the troops of the Sikh 
Darbdr, so that the Punjab was threatened fi*om various 
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quaittiSj and iU diamembeiuncnt aegmed iiiovitablo. 
The event wiia the death of Hira Singh and 
Pandit J^lik^ tiie latter ono of the ablest and most 
astute of die Lahore Sarddi-s. They both foil in aa 
action whidi took p-laee on Dccomher l^^44. 

Pcsbora Singh wa^ now made nsc of by the ariny 
bo coerce the lUini. They dcclflied him to be their 
Sovereign, hut ho declino^l the piolihieJ honour. 
Major Bioadfooti tbs British Agent, at once informed 
the Darhar that the Govemov-Gcacval ba^l I'ccoguiHcd 
Dhalip Singh as the Sovereign,, and would be no 
paity to permitting any other ancecssor to llanjit. 
In the meantiifle, overtures were made to our Agent 
by the Barber, They asked for a Biftiah foi-eo to 
be perroanently stationed at Lahore, with the vievr 
of overawing the army. But Major Broaclfoot 
again deelined to interfere. The Governor-General 
remarks in a lettei' written at thia time, ' That as 
long as this military power U under no eontrol, there 
is no cliancQ of a i>oi'inanent government ^ that the 
Government of India wmio determined to i'<sspcct the 
Treaty of i S05, and to avoid all interference witli the 
dissensions of the Darbftr/ 

The Panch&yata now entered into negotiatious 
with Ghui&b Singh. He received them with humi¬ 
lity, placing his sword ajcd shield at their feet, and 
gave .^e^OjQoci to be distributed among the men. 
The post of Minister was offered to him; which, with 
his usual cunning, he declined in favour of Peshora 
Singh. Negotiations were broken off; but the crafty 
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Gbaldb again appeared, in a white sheet, expressing 
sorrow for what had taken place. He throw himself 
on the mercy of the Panch^yats, who in consequence 
of his promises of higher pay swore allegiance to him 
as Ministei*. Meanwhile, the Rfini had caused Pc- 
shora Singh to bo murdered at Lahore, through the 
agency of her favourite L<U. Singh and her brother 
Jowahir Singh, the latter of whom was appointed Min¬ 
ister. But he did not long hold that office. Having been 
called to account by the delegates of the army for 
the murder of Peshora Singh, he was shot down on 
his elephant, after the infant Mah^-fij^ had been tom 
from his side and conveyed to a place of safety. Four 
of Jowahir Singh’s widows were burnt on the funei*al 
pile, whilst the lUm prostrated herself before them. 

The ai‘my was now divided in allegiance between 
L^l Singh and another Sarddi* named Tej Singh ; 
while Ghul^b Singh hung back as usual, waiting on 
events. On the 4th of December, 1845, affairs became 
critical. The mni, foreseeing that another revolution 
would be fatal to her, ordered the army to inarch to the 
Sutlej, which then formed the British boundary. When 
they asked, ‘ What had the English done, that their ter¬ 
ritory was to be invaded?’ she replied that the whole 
of the English Sepoys would join them at once. Then 
followed the usual recriminations, with mutual accu¬ 
sations of treachery. But the end was at hand. In 
a few days the first shot had been fii'ed, and this 
unprovoked aggression startled even those who had 
long looked upon it as inevitable. 
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It is the lot of pablic men, ^betlior soldiers or 
statesmen, to have their aetioxis closely scanned and 
canvassed. Of ceursOf ihorc Tvere those who, during 
the interval that elapsed between the battdes of 
Mudki and Firosslifih and the crowning victory of 
Sobiiion,maintained that duo prepaiations l^a<l notheen 
made against the emcigeney and that the Govonior- 
Genoi-al had been taken by surpiisoK A writer in tlio 
Qiu0't&y(y RgvUw of June, unclertook tho task 
of giving an histoncnl aeeonnt of tiic events of thbi 
period. TJnfoitunatcly, many of Jug facts and figures 
were inaoenrate, not from any wish on tho part of the 
author (who waa, indeed, an old friend of Sir Hurry 
Eaidinge) to detract t-om his meiits, but from in¬ 
sufficiency of information and incoiTcctncss of details. 

The worde of the IWviowu- ate these‘ If there 
had been urgent arguments addressed to Lord EUen- 
borough in favour of a peaceful I'oign, tlse wish both 
of the Court of Directoi’s and of tho Cabinet on that 
head was expressed to Sii' Henry Hardinge with in¬ 
creased earnestness. Sir Henry entered upon, the 
duties of his office more anxious than, perhaps any 
other Governor-General bad been before him to sig¬ 
nalise the entire term of his lesidence in India by tho 
useful labours of peace. At the same time, be did 
not consider himself bound either to eenenre or re¬ 
trace the steps wbicb bis predecessor might have 
taken in an opposite du^eetiom He found the atten¬ 
tion of Lord Ellenborough had been turned seriously 
towards the North-WcBtera Frontier j that all towns 
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from Delhi to KaxD&I were filled with troops; that the 
Commander-in-Chiof had already surveyed the whole 
extent of the Protected States with a view to make 
choice of military positions, and tlmt the advanced 
posts of LudhiAna and Firozpur had been strength¬ 
ened. Sir JL Hanlinge neitlver u'ndid anything of 
all thist nor found fault with it, hut ho carefully ab¬ 
stained &om the discussion in Council or olsowhoro 
of topics which might turn men’s thoughts to war.’ 

Again, ‘That ho kept his eye on the Punjab, and 
was neither regardless of the confusion which its 
afifaii's were falling into nor of the consequences to 
which this might possibly lead, is most certain. He 
had already dii'ected the works at Ludhi&na and 
Firozpur to be sti-engthened, and raised the garrison 
of the lattei* place fifom 4000 to 7000 men. The 
former was held by about 6000 ; and at Ambdla, where 
Gough’s head-quarters wei’C establishetl, and among the 
cantonments in the rear, there were about 7500 of all 
arms. But as Sir Henry certainly did not anticipate 
that the whole power of the Punjab would be thrown 
across the Sutlej, he naturally concluded that there 
was force enough at hand to meet and repel whatever 
invasion might bo hazarded.’ 

The apologetic tone of these extracts seems to imply 
that Lord EUenborough had prepared overjrthing and 
Lord Hardinge nothing. So far from the towns fix)m 
Delhi to KaiT)^ being filled with troops. Lord Ellen- 
borough had abolished Eamil as a military station; and 
as for the other towns, there waS hardlya soldier in them. 
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The wiiter ia the when called upon by 

Sir Henry Hardinge to amend his fuots and figin-cy, 
aa well as the condusione he had aTrivod at, puldished 
a ^Note' in the Jannnty numbet of the year fallowing 
based upon infoimation sent from SiiuJa, having 
been requested to lay tlie real facts lajforo tlio piddic. 
The contents of tliis ^Note ’ may lie deserilHid an tlus 
Govemor-Genorai's * case.’ Ho wfia naturally aniioyeil 
at haying been miai'cprescntcd in a pi^i-iotlical «o 
widely j’ead and of such weight, and. it is with thin 
view that the details of his niilitaiy prei>amtions ai^e 
now giyen upon his own authority. 

Now, let us B&o how the case really etood: 
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The above return, which was drawn up by the 
Governor-General at the time, speaks for itself. He 
landed in India in July, 1844* On the 23rd Aug^ust of 
that year he addi'essed the Commander-in-Chief on 
the distribution of the force in Bengal. On the 8th 
September, five Native regiments were placed at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-Chief for distribution 
between Meerut and the frontier. On the nth of 
• the same month, confidential orders were sent for the 
construction of two baiTacks at Firozpur, to accommo¬ 
date a regiment of European infantry and two bat¬ 
teries of artillery. The two European i*egimcnts at 
Sabithu and ELasauli wore also added to the gar¬ 
rison. In January, 1845, the Bombay Government 
was requested to send up HM.’s 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons to the frontier, and the batteries in the 
Sirbind Division were raised fi*om 90 to 130 horses. 
As the result of these measures, the British force at 
and above Amb&la was augmented fmm 13,600 men 
and 48 guns in January, 1844, to 32,500 men and 
68 guns in December, 1845; while the total force at 
and above Meeint, including Delhi and the Hill 
Stations, which had been only 24,000 men and 66 
guns, now amounted to 45,500 men and 98 guns. 

Lord Ellenborough had made no fresh distribution 
of troops before leaving India, but he had ordered 
boats to be built on the Indus. These Sir * 
Henry Hardinge brought up to Firozpur in Sep¬ 
tember, 1845, and on them, immediately after 
the battle of Sobrdon, the army crossed the river 
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Sutlej. Pojitoous laad likewise been bi-eught up from 
Sind, and on tbc same occasion 24 >“^ 
conveyed across the rivet, bcsidcM a siege train of 
40 heavy guns, 100,000 camp-followers, and (SS,ooo 
baggagc-aidmaJs. In the Meuiorandum I'oferiod to, 
the Go vcmoi'-Genci'al ohset ves that ^ I ho ivwu It of 
these arrangements wjm tluit, nine <.hiiyH after the biklis 
had ci-ossed tlio Sutlej, thy Ih^itit^h ariny fouglit the 
battle of Fiiosishrih, 19,700 sti-fmg, wth i5,r; guuH, 
including seven regiments of British infantry, a force 
unparalleled in the annsla of India.’ ' It may ho 
asked why th& foree at and above Amh^Lla only 
fought 19,000 Siti'ong at FiroKshiuti. The answer la, 
that if in nine days 19,000 men and ^5 guns out of 
a total force of 33^000 men were available, with a 
reserve of 7090 men and ^^4 guns inaixiiing np from 
Meerut, the Governor - General had done all that 
wisdom and foresight could havo achicvecl/ 

The winter in the Qw^rterhj makes 

another misstatement when ho writes tliat *Th& 
Commandcr-in-Chicf, eoncciving hostilities about to 
commence, 01‘dered up to Meerut a regiment of Euro¬ 
pean cavalry and two of infmtry j hut various causes 
connected with the political state of affdrs induced 
tho Governor-General to disapprove of the latter 
suggestion.’ And further he adds that This forward 
movement wae countermanded by the Governor- 
General, and our prepai^ations may bo said to have 
reverted to what they were in the summer.’ 

The answer to all this is a simple negative. Ab 
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regiments from Meerut were ordered to march by the 
Commander-in-Chief, with the exception of the 9th 
Lancers. . The regiments there were only ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness. The Govenior-General 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief: ‘I concur in 
moving up the 4th and 8th Irregular Cavaliy with 
the wing of the Shaikhiwati Brigade. With regard to 
H.M.’s 9th Lancers and the Sinnur Battalion, I 
have forwarded the Adjutant-General’s letter post¬ 
poning their march; agreeing with you, however, in 
the oi*ders at the time they were iasued. The force at 
and in front of Amhdla must be strong enough to 
move on Firozpur without waiting for the force at 
Meerut. My own impression remains unaltered. When 
I hear of a single piece of artillery having crossed the 
Sutlej, I shall consider the movement to be made in 
earnest’ The Commander-in-Chief concurred and 
observed: * I am still of opinion that they never will 
be beaten this side of the river, except as plunderers.* 
It is unncecssary to make further observations on 
these extracts. They prove that the Governor-General 
countermanded no orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
except as regards the 9th Lancers; and they also show 
that the Commander-in-Chief himself did not expect 
the Sikh invasion, and considered that there was 
no necessity for moving up the Meerut force. 

The Govemor-Genei'al arrived at Ambdla on the 
3rd December, 1845. On the 6th, Sir J. LitUer asked 
for another European regiment at Firozpur. The 
Governor-General approved, and recorded his opinion 
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that the Amh^a force ahouM be moved up immedi¬ 
ately. "Witli regm^ to Firexpur he ohservea: ‘ My 
Iiave always besa ospressca and rccoi'decl that 
the force there ahould bo increaacdj and I am there¬ 
fore very glad to have my opinioaa sappoiicd by 
the Commandcr-in-Chieff Oa the loth DeccmlKjr, 
H.M/s Soth Foot was 01‘dcred to mareh on I'iioKpar, 
and two Native regimeiitfi wore moved up from the 
rear. Oa tho 7 th the Comnmndoidn-Clnof wiiten : 
f The force shall bo all closed up as you wish, giving 
the Darhdr full tijae for deeisLon/ It appeal's from 
this that tbo Oommander-in^Ghief was woU aware 
that the Goveimor-Genernl wa$ only waiting for the 
final answer to hia letter of tho 3td Dcccmbei', when 
the Vakil was dismigaed. On the 9tb tbo Govemor- 
Goaeral ordered E.M.’fi S9th Foot and tho lat Bengal 
Europeatis from the BLills to be in readiness to 
march. Sir J, Littler now perfectly satisfied 
with the atreagth of this force, and wrote that if the 
Sikhs attacked him he was quite prepared to rccoivy 
them. 

On the lath Decoxaher the Commaudor-in-Chief 
moved from AmbSla, whilst the Govemor-Gcncral rode 
over to inspect Ludhidaa. Deeming it secure, be gave 
oidere for the withdrawal of its ganison to 
the great graia depdt oa which the army depended for 
its supplies. Tbb movement waa one of the most 
important in the whole campaign. Had Basina been 
destroyed by any sadden inroad of plunderers, the 
army would have been delayed by at least ton days, 
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and Firozpur itself might have been cut off'. On 
the 15th the main body of the army was disen¬ 
cumbered of its baggage, while their commissaiiat- 
elephants brought up the stores and the footsore men 
of the two regiments who had come from the Hills. 

It has been neccssaiy to enter into the above details 
because Sir Henry Hardingo felt very strongly on the 
question which had been raised. The result showed 
his foresight. In the three subsequent actions not a 
man could have been spaied; in the last, every avail¬ 
able soldier was utilised. Hia case was proved and 
his defence is complete. 

It may be well to insert here the latest intelligence 
from the Lahore Darbfir, which was received daily by 
Major Broadfoot, who had now joined the camp of the 
Governor-General Tej Singh, on the Hdni’s urging 
him to move forward, said they had none of their old 
leaders left. They knew that cei'tain death was before 
them, and refused to march. GhuUb Singh, on the 
other hand, was ready to treat, saying that he would 
cairy out whatever orders might be given by the 
British Government. Bhai RiLm Singh was also de¬ 
puted by him to negotiate with the British.* So that 
up to the last there was positive doubt as to the 
intentions of the Darbiir. 

* In this stop tho Govornor-Gsnoral ootod on his own xtisponsi* 
bility. Tho CommAndor-m>Chief had protested against tho ovaoa- 
ation of Ludhidna on the score of its exposure to lioetile attacks. 
But the Governor-Gonoral sow tho absoluto necessity of placing 
5000 men in advance of Ambdla, and the result more Uian jostillod 
the risk he had inourred. 

F 


CHAPTER VII 


MuDKr AifD FinosanAit 

On Deeciabei^ 12th, 1845^ the Govomor-Gcnotal, 
who waa two marches ahead of tl^o Commandcr-m- 
Chiefj received trusfcwortliy intclligenco that iho Sikh 
ai'py had crossed the Sutlej. Ho iinmediately iaaucd 
a prodamation, declaring the Gis-Sutlej Stiitea to be 
annexed to the British territories, and calling upon 
the chiefs of those States for co-operation and fidelity. 
He then met the Commandor-in-Chief, when ordei'a 
were at once issued for a forced march to Eai^Uj the 
object being to reach Basiiin before any Sikh force 
could destroy the stores which bad been aceumulated 
thcro. The Ludliidna force^ 5000 strong, was in ad¬ 
vance, while Sir J. Litticr moved out of Firo^spur 
with two brigades, to engage a coEBidembljo force of 
Sikhs who were threatening tho town and who re¬ 
tired immediately. Lidl Singh then advanced with 
the main body of the Sikh army to Fhoashdh, where 
he entrenched bimsolf. Afterwax'ds, thinking poaaibly 
that the BritiBh advanced guard was only the Lud- 
hiAna force, ho moved on the 18 th to Miidki, where 
was fought the opening battle of the campaign. 

No one who hae not witnessed a night marcii with 
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an Indian army can form any conception of the weird 
aspect of such a scene. The expiring fires round 
which the shivering camp-followers congregate, tlie 
roaring of the camels, the babel of tongues, tlic heavy 
tramp of the troops as thoy move off, foim incidents 
that cannot be found togctlicr in any other army. 
Tho number of camp-followers, too, is legion, while 
the dark forms of the clophoni-contingonts add a 
mysterious character to this moving mass of dusky 
warriors. As tlio day breaks, tlie .scene clianges. The 
long lines of camels, tho troops in column of route, 
tho gi’ey-hoaded Subahditr and tlio light-hearted 
ensign, all remind us that we are in India. Though 
many battle-scenes have been depicted in Europe, 
India for many reasons is to tho artist a scaled book. 
No country is so fertile in picturesque incident, none 
so glorious in colour and atmospheric effect 
It was on such a morning that the army inarchc<l 
to Wadni on December i6th. Sir Harry Smith was 
in command of tho leading Division, when it was 
reported that tho Sikhs had moved forward with tho 
object of cutting off our supplies. Tho report was, to 
a certain extent, con*ect; for on arriving under tho 
walls of the fort at Wadni, resistance w’os threatened 
and grain refused. This was but for a moment. Tho 
Horse Ai*tillery, with their horsehair helmets and 
heavy jack-boots, were sent to the front, and, un¬ 
limbering, were about to open fii*c, wlien discretion 
proved the better part of valour, and the supplies 
were foiihcoming. The fort, however, still held out; 
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Siiiil a* the hc&vy guns bad not yet been brought upH 
the First and Second Divisions ivoi-a oidcrcd to 
reaumc tbeiv march on the foHo-yi^ing inomiug, leaving 
it to the rcax-guard to put down furtbcr rcsbiance. 
Hm the Govemoi-Gcnei'al gave up tlneo hundj-etl 
camels and sixty elephants, transferring uU bis bag¬ 
gage-animals to tlie Coniinissai'iat for the conveyance 
of atoi-cs and supplies. On Dcccmbor i7tU a sliort 
march was made to Charak, and the next day a niarch 
of twenty-one miles brought tbo whole force to 
Mudki. 

According to modern ideas of tlie uac of oavaby, 
OUT a vailable £01*00 of that arm abould liavo been more 
actively empbyed in scoutingj &o.; and tlup has given 
rise to tbo criticiam that tbo army was surprised at 
Itflidld. L^tl Singh bad taken up bis poaition in rear 
of a junglOj wbei'0 he was apparently waiting to be 
attacked. Sh' Hugh Go ugb's despatch as Oommander- 
in-Cbicf aoouiately describes tbo actiooif while two 
artidea in the Cakutta Ecm^\ by Herbert Edwaidcs 
and Honry Lawrence, supply grapluc details of this 
first encounter with tbo forces of the Kb^lsa. 

As related in Major W, Broadfoots life of his dis¬ 
tinguished brother, wbilo wo were sitting in a sinalJ 
tent the latter rusbod in, oxclainjing, ^ Tho Sikhs arc on 
UB 3 ’ Then there was the usual stampede. Sopoya, dis¬ 
encumbered of tboir belts and cooking their ‘chapatia/ 
picketed horses, camels but a short time before 
iTclieved of tbeir loads, all were got together in more 
or less confusion. But discipbnc soon evolved order 
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out of chaos. The brigades were then formed into 
column, and ere long a round-shot or two told ua the 
battle had began. 

Sir Hugh Gough, with the Cavalry Division, had 
moved to the right, and soon engaged the enemy's 
horse. Then ensued a sort of Balaclava melde, 
except that the Sikhs made a move determined stand 
than did tho Kussians against Scarlett's Heavy 
Brigade. In his official despatch, the Commander-in- 
Chief states that, ‘whilst our twelve battalions formed 
from 6jhelon of brigades into line, a heavy cannon¬ 
ade was opened on our advancing troops. Then tho 
British cavalry turned the left of the Sikh army. 
The enemy's ample and extended line, from their 
superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours, but was 
counteracted by the flank movements of the cavalry ; 
so that when tho attack of the infantry commenced, 
tho whole Sikh force was di-iven from position after 
position with great slaughter. Night only saved them 
from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was main¬ 
tained during an hour and a-half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which 
yet more obscured every object.’ 

I can attest tho accuracy of this description. The 
scene of tho action was enveloped in a sort of 
November fog, making it difficult to distinguish 
friend from foe. Tho Governor-General, with true 
instinct, had been bringing into action the several 
infantry brigades. All his aides-de-camp had been 
told off to head-quarters, including Captain Arthur 
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Eartlingo. Broftdfoot, with Oust, the AssietflJit Political 
Agent, and myself alone rcinained. On aflvaucing to- 
wai'dE the line of infantry vrbich bad deployed; we saw 
to our dismay a regiment of Native Infantiy, not only 
firing into the air, but somo of tlicm firing right and 
left. Their oflicei-s ecenied to have Jtio control over 
thoniK The men bad lost tbeix heads^ and I ain afmid 
this was not the only instance; but, as usual, the 
steady discipline of the Europeans caiTied tlio day. 

I mention this incident because Sir H. llardingd 
alluded to it in a private kttei' to llipoji: '• Thl^ 
men soon got under anns- "VVo advanced through 
some jungle, and after a heavy cannonade and file¬ 
firing, drove our assailants back at ovedy point, ad¬ 
vancing about four miles from our camp and capturing 
seventeen guns. The darkness of the night, and the 
risk of the troops fii'ing into eacb other* vjkich ik&y 
didf rendered it necessary that the pursuit should not 
be continued. There can he no doubt that the follow¬ 
ing reasons may have operated pr-tyudicially upem the 
Native corps. The troops having been collected from 
vaiious points* and constantly engaged in marching, 
had only hcen brigaded on paper^ Brltasli and Sepoy 
regiments who have served together before, ought to 
be reunited whenever it is possible to do so. The 
troops, therefore, were not in that state of organisa¬ 
tion and formation so essential to disciplin© and field 
movements. The brigadiers and their staff were 
unknown to the men, and th© men to th© briga¬ 
diers, while at Mddki the eonfusien of the attack* 
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combined with the facts above-noticed, had created 
a feeling that the army was not well in hand.* 

Sir H. Hardinge always maintained the opinion 
that the Sepoys resembled the Portuguese, in that 
they had their fighting days. At the close of the 
campaign, when their dread of the Kh&lsa troops had 
more or less disappeared, they fought at Sobr^on 
with a determination to efface their former unsteadi¬ 
ness, and vied with the Europeans in the attack on 
the breast-works. 

The next day, December 19th, was occupied in buiy- 
ing the dead. We visited the field of battle in the 
morning. Heaped round the captured cannon, fifteen 
in number, lay the stalwart forms of the Sikh gunners, 
locked in death’s last embrace. How the native 
reveres his gun.s was well exemplified. There were 
few that had not fallen near the pieces they wor¬ 
shipped. Over the field itself there was the usual 
mingling of the dead. The Khdlsa soldier, the Euro¬ 
pean linesman, the young officer, with groups of horses 
and camels, all lay in one shapeless mass. 

The night before I had ridden back to camp in 
advance of the columns. I rushed to the mess 
tent for some water, where I found Baxu, the old 
Blhdnsamah, arranging the plates and chairs as if 
he was preparing for a State dinner at Government 
House. He had begun life with Loi*d Wellesley, and 
faithfully did he serve successive Qovemors-General. 
On that night there were several vacant chair’s! Her- 
ries, the son of the Cabinet Minister, and Munro, both 
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admii-able staff officers, Tfcrc killed ; Hillier was 
aeveraly ■m'ounded. Amongst the distiaguislicd g( 3 Jicra,l 
officers wlio fell on this occasion wci'C Sir John 
McC(iskelI,^KC,B., and Bir E. H. Sale, K.C.B., whose 
services were so pre-eminent and well known that it 
is needless to recapitulate them. After performing 
the last mcJanelmly rltca, it was noccssary to tuni to 
the moi'e pressing exigencies of the situation. 

The most important ineidont of this day was the 
formal offer of Sir Homy Hardinge to place Wm mili¬ 
tary services unreseiwodly at the disposal of fijir Hugh 
Gough the CommanJcr-in-Cbicf, who suggested that 
he could serve m no other capacity than Koeond in, 
command. Sir Hugh Gough reports this in his des¬ 
patch ' This evening [the i: yth] in addition to the 
valuable counsel with which you hod in evoiy emca'- 
geney before favoui'ed me, you wore pleased yet 
further to strengthen, my hands by kindly offoiing 
your aeivices as second in command in, my army. 
I need, hardly say with what pleasure the offer was 
accepted* 

This proposal has been much ciiticised ■ but as 
it wiE be referred to again fuiiher on, it is un¬ 
necessary to dwell upon it now. Heiherb Edwardcs, 
in his account of the campaign in the CalcttUalievt^, 
observes: ‘ It has been censured as derogatory and 
rashn W^e have every respect for the abstract dignity 
and high mightiness of the Governor-General of India, 
embodying as it does the irresponsibility of the Great 
Mogul with the infallibility of the. Pope, but we are 
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among those who think that to lead on a wing of a 
British army against the enemies of this country can 
derogate from the dignity of no man.’ 

.The same day, the 29th Queen’s, the ist Bengal 
Europeans, and two Native regiments were brought 
up on commissariat-elephants, which had been des¬ 
patched from the camp at Mudkl. Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia, with his aides-de-camp Counts Grueben 
and Oriolla, had previously joined the army in 
time for the battle. Their chaiming manners and 
gallant bearing endeared them to all with whom they 
came in contact. At Firozshdli they were under a 
very heavy fire; and it was not until matters had 
become critical that they were specially ordered to 
the rear, as the Govemor-CJeneral declined to be re¬ 
sponsible for their safety. 

Everything being ready by midnight on the 20th 
December, another night march took place. All were 
aware that a general action was again imminent; one 
of the Govemor-Generals staffhad even predicted that 
every member of it would bo hit, and little know at 
the time that his forebodings were about to be so 
nearly realised. The welcome dawn of day at last 
disclosed the countiy which was about to be the 
scene of another sanguinary encounter. A broad ex¬ 
panse of level plain, dotted here and there with low 
jungle, was no doubt generally favoui*able for ex¬ 
tended operations; but the lines of the Sikh camp 
had been so skilfully chosen that our troops were to 
a certain extent impeded in the advance by the 
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jungle. A dt'cuiioTJis xoutc was talien> with the 
view of attacking the weakest face of the parallelo’ 
gram ; and on halting we knew that it would not b& 
long before Sir J, Littler w-ould come np with bifl 
5C00 men and twenty-four guns. 

At this momonh as tbc GoveiTior-Gcnem] and Jiiw 
fltaff were almniig the piNDvisions wJiich tiny Jiad 
brought in tbeir saddlc-lffigs and hoh^tets, Sir Hugh 
Gough 1‘odo up and cxelaitiricd: ^ Sir Iloiii'yi, if we 
attacli at onoo I imoiniso you a splendid victory L' 
Thei^e was a small grove of trees soino fifty yards off, 
to which the two gonorala at once retired; what tlrore 
took place was for many years known only to a fow^ 
to whom it waa communicated in confidence^ Aftei' 
a long lapse of years^ these incidents may now bt 
made public. Sir Hugh proceeded to repeat hie pro¬ 
posals^ which the Governor-General in the moat posi¬ 
tive maniLer declined to entertain. At last, wearied 
out by the rcitci'ation, he calmly observed: *Thcu, 
Six Hughj I must exercise my civil powers aa Govemor- 
Gcuertvl, and forbid the attack until Littlor’s force 
has come up,^ Such powers hadi never before been 
exercised by any Govtmor-Gencral in the field* Once, 
in an Indian debate in the House of Lords^ Lord Albe¬ 
marle aUuded to the fact without mentioning names, 
but it passed unnoticed. I mention the incident be^ 
cause I was on cyc%rtneas of the scene, much specu¬ 
lation being rife aueoug our staff as to tbc probable 
result of tlie interview under the Uttlc grove of trees. 

littlei- had left his camp standing, to disarm sue- 
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picioxL Quietly at 8 a.m. he moved off without Tej 
Singh being aware of his departure. Broadfoot and 
his Sawirs met him, and conducted him to the Com- 
mandei’-in-Chief. His force arrived about i p.m. His 
route and his orders had been carefully laid down, 
with the entire concurrence of Sir H. Gough, so 
that it was with no small surprise that the Governor- 
General found himself confronted with such extra¬ 
ordinary proposals. It is almost impossible to realise 
what would have been the result of an attack without 
the substantial reinforcement of 5000 men and twenty- 
fom* guns, in addition to the strength of the Amb^la 
force. As it turned out, the fate of India trembled 
in the balance during the eventful night of the aist 
December 

Major W. Broadfoot, in the biography of his brother, 
mentions that some were of opinion that the attack 
on the Sikh camp was commenced at too late an hour 
of the afternoon. It will bo seen from a subsequent 
letter that a most unaccountable delay did take place 
in getting the troops into position; but it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to attack that day, as may bo 
learned from the following extract from a letter of 
the Governor-General’s to Lord Bipon, dated December 
27th: ‘ I then informed the Commander-in-Chief that 
there was daylight for an action, and he made his 

* No moment wa* perhap# moro critical during' the whole of tlio 
campaign, but tho Goromor-Gonorol was equal to tho occasion—hin 
flrmneas and dcciaiou >vere as important aa tliey were charactoriativ 
of tho man. 
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arrangements. About 3 pnin. ^0 were formed opposite 
the entrenched cninp, and^ I think, on the weakest &ido, 
being considerably to the loft of hia defences raised 
to oppftso an attack from the Jliidkl roatk It was 
scarcely poBsiblo to adopt any other alteniative tlifm 
to fight the battle that aftoinoon. Our ittvci'^ wci'e aa 
strong as tlioy ovci' would bo in twenty-fijtir houi’n. 
The men were net tined, Tlici-o -wero tlircie liom-p cjf 
daylight. No water was to be procuml fo-r ao largu 
a force within a moderate distance. If W'c hml 
ddayed till tho next morning, our wounded might 
have been saei-ificed at Miidkl during tlio night, 
and the town of FiroKpur destroyed by Tcj Singh'e 
force in tho neighbourhood. The troops were ready, 
and the moral effect of fighting at once prevented 
Tej Singh from coming up, I enth-oly approved of 
the battle being fought that evening.' 

The crisis had at last amved. Tho brigades were 
deployed into line, and advanced as steadily as the 
low tree jungle permitted* When they emerged on 
more open ground, the Sikh batteries couhl easily be 
discerned. The following letter from tho pen of tho 
Governor-General deale so grapliically witli what took 
place on that eventful evening, that Lt should bo given 
in extenso. It ia addiessod to the President of the 
Council in Calcutta, and ia dated January 5tli, 1W46 

*The ground was intersected with low trees and 
bushes, affording cover to the timid to skulk be¬ 
hind, and rendering the advance in line very diffi¬ 
cult; and when we did open into the plain, the fire 
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&01D the batteries with grape and canister at 300 
yaxds was tremendous. The Sikh guns were well 
served, and vigorously defended to the last. For mo, 
therefore, who have commanded Portuguese troops, 
I can fairly say that they would not have behaved 
better than our Sepoys did, and as the list of killed 
and wounded will prove. The batteries wero carried 
by our brave British infantry. Sir J. Littlcr told me 
H. M.’s 62nd gave way when almost in tho battery, 
but what is the fact ? One hundred and eighty-five 
men were killed and wounded in ten minutes by 
gi-ape and canister, and can ho or any other officer 
be surprised that boys who never before heai-d a ball 
whistle should turn back 1 Then- officers wei-e nearly 
annihilated, and I maintain, and shaU on the fiiat 
occasion teU that regiment, they nobly did their duty. 

‘The people under my immediate command cairied 
the batteiy and camp; and we were pushing tlu-ough 
in tho midst of their tents when by the explosion of 
some powder or tumbrils the tents and foi-age caught 
fire, and we were obliged almost in the dark to take 
up ground on the edge of the burning camp. Here 
I insisted on every man lying down and not talking. 
On tho left, Littler having failed by the 62nd Queen’s 
giving way, he retired a short distance, and wo 
could not find him. On my right I was joined in 
about an houi* by the Commander-in-Chief. Firing 
was heard on our right, which we supposed to be the 
reserve under Sir Harry Smith, and on our left, 
which we supposed to be Littler. Thus the left centre 
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having perfectly succeeded hut obliged by the burjiing 
of the c&mp and tbfi davkncss of the night to auftpend 
its operations, ■w'O remained quiet^ tlic enoniy oix both 
hanks of the cainp finjig abot and grape in the dai'k^ 
while their camp opposite to ns was eontinnally 
c::ploding live bIioIIs and leoso powder. In this 
state wo passed the nighty hearing tlio maieh of largo 
Sikh bodies clo&o to uh. When over they ivero tO[> 
impudent, I ordered ap Colonel Wood with tlio ^iQth 
and lat Europeans. Tim vigour of this attack and 
the British dieci's in cairying tlio Imttcry at iriidniglitt 
with the spiking of their guns, caused them, I believe, 
to recede and confine their firing to the batteries on 
their esiti'cme flanke. 

*The despondency of several bravo officora was 
gi'fiftt duiing tho night. My loaolution was iO:eorded 
three or four times^ when they came to mo with timid 
counsels of retreat upon Firoapur, that ourlmoof duty 
was clear, namely, to wait patiently for daylight 
and then, without a momenth hesitation^ to attack 
the enemy and carry overj'thing hoforc us that re¬ 
mained to be carried. Sir Hugh came to me, candidly 
avowed the critical $tato of our aflah‘s, but moat 
coi’diaHy concurred in all my sentiments, I sent 
away every officer I did not absolutely want, such as 
Piinee Waldemar, my doctor, and Wood, who although 
w'ounded, refused to go until I ordered him off. 

^ When morning came, we earned battery after 
battery without a check, and completed the victory 
which the conflagration and darkness had suspended. 
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From about 8 to ir a.m. and at 3 p.m. the enemy 
came tovrards ue with immense bodies of cavalry and 
infantry. The latter showed the same spirit as before; 
but whenever om- jaded men advanced the Sikhs 
retired. The 3rd Light Dragoons had in all these 
affairs behaved admirably. The Governor-Generals 
body-guard [a Native cavalry coi"psj behaved beauti¬ 
fully at Mudki as well as at Firozsh^ih.’ 

I would now quote another report of the action in 
a letter to Lord Ripon dated December 27 th. After 
desci-ibing the character of the advance, Sii* H. Har- 
dinge wntinues: ‘ Our artillery, with the exception of 
two 8-inch howitzem, was unequal to contend against 
theirs, many of which were 12-pounders. Our aitilleiy 
endeavoured to shako them before the infantry ad¬ 
vanced; but firing from the jungle I believe no officer 
could distinctly aim at any object, so that after a 
large consumption of ammunition the lino advanced, 
with Sir Harry Smith’s Division of two brigades in 
reserve. The men advanced well, considering the 
difficulties opposed to them. I led the left centre, and 
when wo came opposite the Sikh batteries the fire was 
very heavy with grape and musketry. The infantry 
pressed on; and we gained that portion of the camp 
opposed to us, as did the right under Sir Hugh 
Gough. Sir J. Littler's brigades had inclined too 
much to their left, and the gap between his right 
and my left was considerable. 


* Then the Preaident of the Board of Control. 
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‘ In ttie meaniime I m tluj cncmy'a camp, fixim 
^vliich y^Sl had driven them. Darknoss wtB fast setting 
in. Mines and live slielis Tv'ei'C exploding and the 
tents and fei-ago catching tji-e; that poition of the camp 
vre had caiTied ’Wfls in flames. It tviuj impossiblo to 
proceed thK>ugh the fiamca. We could not distinguish 
fiiond fi'oro foo> n-nd ivc took up our ground a« neai 
to the edge of tire bu ming camp as >vc could. On ouv 
right and left wo lieard iiiocesant filcnfiiiiig and dia- 
chaigofl from tho enemy’s guns. In our front wo hful 
their burning camp, in our i-cai' the jungle through 
which we bad advanced. 

* We had no alternative but to make tlie men lie 
down and he quiet. The Oommander-ni-ChLef soon 
joined me. We knew nothing of wbat had passed on 
our flanks; and we agreed to keep the laon together, to 
coUcct what troops we could, and if possible to eom- 
murncato with Smith and Littlcr, The ai tillory was 
nowhere, but wo considmed it to be safe in our roar. 
In this state we lay on ouv armSj the enemy firing 
from his batteries, hurrahing, and firing mines during 
the night. The official details will report tho conduct 
of the fioth Queen'sj which I ordered at midnight to 
attack same guns, led by my aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Wood. These brave fellows had borne the brunt of 
the action during the attack; and now, though suffering 
from fatigue and excessive thii'at, they patiently sub¬ 
mitted to the caimonads, and obeyed the orders they 
received with celerity and courage. I had been on 
horseback eince 4 the preceding meniing, and I lay 
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down successively with four of the British regiments, 
to ascertain their temper and give the encouragement 
required. I found myself again with my old Penin¬ 
sular friends of the 29th, the 5^^* 

9th, all in good heart 

‘Towards the morning, the cries of the Sikhs and 
the tramp of bodies of men showed tliat they had re¬ 
inforced that pai-t of their position which wo had not 
attacked. The fil e of their guns still continued, as 
signals to that part of the army which had been 
worsted that their comrades still hold their gi*ound 
and required support, and everything announced that 
in the morning we should have a despeiate struggle. 
The brave men in our line were re-formed. The 
Commandor-in-Chief came to me and told me bis 
opinion that we were in a critical and perilous state. 
I fully agreed, and we were both of one mind that 
we should attack the enemy’s camp and carry it at 
all hazards. 

‘ Having made every disposition for the morning’s 
work, we waited impatiently for the break of day. 
Sii* Hugh Gough led the right, and I the centre and 
left. I have in my official report related what passed, 
to which I refer you. The British infantry quite 
reminded me of the glorious days of the Peninsula. 
Depend upon it, the cheapest accession of force will 
be found to consist of British troops. 

‘ At 11 o’clock a.m. [December 22nd] we were threat¬ 
ened by another attack. Camel-swivels came to our 
front and fired with some effect upon our infantiy. 

a 
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TLe enemy appeared behind tlie camdji witt a few 
thousand infantry and then made off. At 3 o’clock 
another demonstration was made of infantiy, artiUcay, 
and cavalry. 1 threw a brigade of Littkr’s into tbe 
village of Fh'ozshfih^ where it wa'S not only safe hut 
could give protcctiort to the horse artilleiy. The 
remainder of the infantry was in linCj in a firm 
attitude to resist any attack. At tina moment the 
Britiab cavalry were suddenly aeon to g<? oif towaixla 
Firozpur, followed by tho hoiso artillery. The 
infantry, with the greatest nnconcern, held tboir 
ground and advanced when ordeixid. The enemy 
again ictirccl, afii'aid of the infantry, which was 
actually abandoned by the cavalry and at leaafc thirty 
pieces of artillery. We slept in the open air in rear 
of the infantiy. The Sikhs were cyidently in full 
retreats 

‘ The nest monaing [Deecmboi^ 2.3rd] I rode into 
Firoapnr to collect intelligcncQ, I met the cavalry 
and artillery returning to the camp, and crowds of 
men who had either ded or lost tbeir way. I also 
met tho baigadier commttnding, wlio stated that bo 
had received an order from the acting Adjutant- 
General to save hig cavalry and j,-ctir0 upon Fito^pur, 
The other brigadiea^ made a similoi' e;!;plaaation. The 
horse artillery explained that^ wanting ammunition, 
they bad followed the cavalry, Tho officer who gave 
the order was Captain L—— 

I have grvent the above extracts from two separate 
letters, because, although they describe the eamo 
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scenes, they vary in details and contain information 
hitherto unpublished. 

Having myself ridden into Fii'ozpur "with the 
Governor-General on December 23rd, I was an eye¬ 
witness of his rencontre with the cavalry . and 
artilleiy coming out of the town. The Governor- 
General was naturally very indignant when he ap¬ 
proached the head of the column, and addressed 
them in unmeasured terms. He then turned to Captain 

L-, demanding an explanation from that unfoitun- 

ate officer, who was evidently suffei-ing 6*om the effects 
of a sunstroke On being asked why ho appeared in 
such a dress (having nothing on his legs but paijamas)^ 
he told us that during the action of the pi-evious day 
his overalls had been so riddled with balls that they 
had dropped off! It was most unfortunate that his 
order was obeyed as coming from the Commander-in- 
Chief, who being on the right flank was totall}' ignorant 
of what was going on, while the camp was left more 
or less at the mercy of Tej Singh’s force. 

Good, however, sometimes comes out of evil. It has 
been surmised that the Sikhs, seeing this large force 
of cavalry moving to the left, imagined that their 
flank was being tm-ned, and dreaded being cut off from 
the river. Others have thought that ti*eachery on the 
part of Tej Singh was the true motive of his retreat. 
Certain it is that from want of ammunition our army 
was in a gi*eater state of peril than even the night 
before. Happening to be alone with the Govemor- 
^ He was sliortly afterwards invalided home. 
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GedaeraJ a-t tbatiuoTnent—my brother bting with Sir 
Gough—I CAB recollect the lato Lord Dola>varr3 tlicn 
Major We$t^ riding up atud ddiveiling a message from 
the Commandei'-in-Chief. Tbo men were lying down 
in the Sikh trenches, with only a few i-ounda left. 
The Goycmor-Ocneial exdainmch ‘ Recollect, incn, yon 
must hold yonr giound to tlio last, and trust to yom^ 
bayonetaC' Onr relief may be imagined wlaui we saw 
tho long line of Sikh lufimtry, cainel-i?\v'ivj>l&^ and ar¬ 
tillery, moving abwiy away towards the Sutlej. 

Efforts were made, when the campaigji was o ver, to 
ascertain the troth of theao fluimiBea, hnt no reliable 
eviderLce was forthcoming. The fact is on record tliat 
a fiesb division of the Sikh army rcfuactl to attack a 
Landful of British AoJdicrs, defending the village they 
bad captured early in the day, without ammimitton 
and without the support of either- aiiillery or 
cavalry. That some abandoned tho aimy durbg the 
night is, I fear, painfully true. When the village was 
captui-ed at break of day, and tho Commander-in- 
Chief and the Govemor-Genei'al pasaefl down the 
line, the coIoutb di^oppcd and the men cheered. One 
officer commanding a Native regimentj‘whose men bad 
only just turned up, stepped out and said: ^ Sir, these 
cheers of my men are not worth having; only a few 
of the regiment were with me during tho night.' 
Such occuixencea were happily not common. It can 
only be remarked, in all fairness, that at Sobiiion the 
Sepoys fought gallantly and kept up their old repu¬ 
tation for valour. 
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The official records soon gave to sorrowing friends 
the melancholy death-roll which throws a gloom over 
every victory. I can add but little to what Major W. 
Broadfoot has published with regard to his gallant 
brother. But I can say this, from personal knowledge, 
that no officer fell on the aist who was more sincerely 
mourned by the Chief he had served so well. No one 
was held in more affectionate remembrance, and no 
one has ever better justified the high expectations 
which from the first wore formed of his diplomatic 
and mihtary abilities. It was my privilege to attend 
the gallant Somerset (Lord Raglan’s son) in his last 
moments. A finer spirit was never called away fix>m 
a shoi't but active career. Munro and Hore, both 
aides-de-camp of the Governor-General and excellent 
officers, were also dead. The long list of wounded 
included Saunders Abbott; Lake, of the Engineers ; 
Mills, who on that occasion took command of his old 
troop of Horse Artillery; and Becher, of the Quarter- 
Master.General's Depaiiment. These were all * Politi¬ 
cals ’ except Bccher, and had done good service in the 
Cis-Sutlej States. The remains of those that fell lie 
in the little church at Firozpur, but their memories 
live in the heai*ts of their comrades. 

On the 24th of December, the Governor-General’s 
camp was pitched at Firozpur. The impedim, 6 nta 
had arrived, and we at once settled down to our 
usual camp-life. The Commander-in-Chiof remained 
“with the main body near Firozsh^, until arrange¬ 
ments had been made for a forward movement. On 
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Christmas Day the Govermcvr-Gejieral published a 
notificatiUD, Trliicli was on evoiy paiadG, con¬ 
gratulating the army on tJio eompleto sneetss of their 
opm'ationa, and inviting them to asscmblo at head¬ 
quarters to roturn thanks to Almighty God for His 
late mer&ics, "When the 62nd Rcgiinfut joined tho 
Commandcr-in-Cliief's camp, a Gcnmal Order was is¬ 
sued exculpating them from tho rotbctionJii contained 
in Sir J, Littleia despatch, and mahing it known that 
they retired by the oi^der of tJleir Erigadior after ex¬ 
tremely heavy loss, and tliat tho despatch whb never 
intended for publication, 

Tho following oxt^-aets frean a letter of Sir H. 
Hai-dinge to Lord Eipon on December 2,7th sum up the 
results:—‘I have new closed my nari’ative. Our suc¬ 
cess with tho defensivo force has been complete. Every 
combination for repelling tho enemy, which tho sudden¬ 
ness of tho attack roqubiod, has been sueccsaful. The 
celerity of the march, tho rapid movement of tho 
Ludhiana force of Easidti, securing tho 

supplies and adding the above nnmfam to the relieving 
force from AmbOa, were dispositions as prudent as they 
were valuable for seenring cur success. The roetruc- 
tions to Littler to move from Firozpur and form bis 
junction^ in spite of tho onemy attempting to prevent 
our progress with 6 o,ood men and 1^0 guns, prove 
the accuracy of the oombinationa. The battle of the 
cist was fought with the greatest number tliat we could 
bring against tbs enemy. No delay could have aug¬ 
mented our force ; it would only have augmented that 
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of the enemy. The postponement of the battle was 
nearly impossible. Water was not to be had. AH tho 
difficulties of tho approach to tho Sikh camp would 
have been tho samo as they were on tho 2T8t. Littler 
joined at one o’clock; and although timo was lost, tho 
want of daylight, while it rendered our decided success 
less secure, caused the enemy to abandon that portion 
of the position whicli had not been attacked, and was 
os dotrhneutal to him as it was hazardous to us. 

‘ I deplore tho derangement of mind which caused 
the unfortunate order to bo given to tho cavalry. If 
advantage bo taken of tliis grave cnx)r, it will load 
to useful results. I know I am not responsible for 
militaiy misconceptions, nor will I say one word on 
the extraordinary position in which I am placed. 
I have never dcsjjondod; and now I can sincerely 
assure you that, as far as the resplts of these difficult 
operations are concerned, I am perfectly satisfied. No 
impression has been made on the loyalty of the 
Sepoys. Victory has re-assured tho wavering. Every¬ 
thing is in a state of security, which wiU be materially 
increased in four or five days, when the Meeint force 
arrives.’ 

I have been induced to insert copious extracts from 
the Governor-General’s con-ospondence with the autho¬ 
rities at home and others, because such letters speak 
for themselves. The formal despatches, recording these 
eventful and sanguinary actions, necessarily omit 
much that should now be made known after the lapse 
of nearly fifty years. They were at the time merely 
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the outiine imd framev?ork of information, which up 
to the present period has for many reasons been kept 
in the background and not eeen the I^ght^ 

The news of tbo battles of Mijdki and FirosshSh 
aroused the greatest excitement in England, not nn- 
inixod mth anxiety. The despatches aiTived on 
h'ebruaiy ?thf having been convoyed by an Aus¬ 
trian steamer to TriestCjOn the hrcakdoim of the mail 
stcamei- at Malta. The Tower guns wore bred in cole- 
bration of the victory; but it wai^ felt tliat aoi'ioug 
conflicts were yet imuninent, and tliat no one could 
foretoll what might be the result. All that waa 
known was that the Sikhs hatl been driven tom two 
positions with the loss of their guna; and that the 
largest British force which bad ovei‘ buon mustered on 
the plains of India was still facing the enemy on the 
banks of the Sutlej. The gcnei^ unoosineas in the 
pnblic mind wag shared by the Govornnioat, which re¬ 
solved that cer tain contingencies must ho pi’ovided for. 

Lord Eipon, who, as President of the Board of 
Control, was the monthpieca of eommnnication be- 
tw'ecn the Cabinet and the Governor-General, wroto 
to the latter in the following teiins on February 54th 
*Th& Cabinet have decided that it is indispensably 
necessary that some means should be taken whereby 
the command of all tho operations in the held should 
be under you. It baa a very etrange and somewhat 
unseemly appearance that the Governor-General should 
be acting as second in command to the Commander- 
in-Chief in the field; and as tbese Punjab afiaira are. 
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and must necessarily be, so much mixed up with 
political matters, it is quite reasonable that tho same 
head should direct both. Wo think that the best 
mode in which this could bo done is by giving you 
(as was done in the case of Lord Wellesley in 1800) 
tho commission of “ Captain-General and Conimandei- 
in-Chiof.” This would place you in tlio position in 
which wo wish to see you upon public and obvious 
grounds, and tlio commission would bo so wonlcd as 
not in any dogi*oo to point to any distrust of Gough. 
Lord Wellesley s commission was not given him when 
he first went out in 1797i was given aftciwards 
for special reasons assigned. Tho possession of tho 
same powers will not compel you to oxercLso tho 
power given you at all times and upon all occasions, 
but it will enable you at your own discretion to avail 
yourself of it’ 

This letter was subsequently modified by another, 
dated March 7th;— 

* We found so much difficulty and technical doubt 
as to the Letters Patent which I mentioned to you in 
my last letter of tho 24th, and tho law officers con¬ 
sidered Lord WcUcsloy’s case so inapplicable to yours, 
that we have been compelled to abandon tho plan. 
We are, however, so convinced of the absolute necessity 
of meeting the difficulty of the case that we have 
adopted a course suggested by the Duke of Wellington, 
and explained in a Secret Committee Despatch of this 
day’s date, that you should have a Letter of Service 
from the Queen to enable you as Lieutenant-General 
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on the Staff to command personally the ti-oops in 
India. The Diikc has pinmiscd to write to the 
Generalj and to point out to him that tliig nicasuto 
is one of absoluto necessity under the very peouliar 
circniustances of a great eiusis in India/ 

The above CMitiacts arc now puLlislio^I for tlic firet 
time. Few are even awai^o of their o^^istenco. ]hit 
any blograpliy of Lord Hanlingo^ however sl^oit, 
would not bo accurate and complete without a I’ccord 
of this coii’cgpondence. So rapid, hoivuvei.', wae the 
course of cventis that^ lieforo the Kecoiid of theso letters 
waa writtoHj not only had the croMTiin^^ victory 
of SohrAon been won, but tho British army had 
marched to Lahore without firing a shot after crosa- 
ing the Sutlej. Tho necesEsity whicli had arisen no 
longer existed. None the lejse did the Governor- 
General appreciate tlie confidence in him which actu¬ 
ated the Cabinet in proposing that he abeuld exercise 
supreme authority in matters militaiy as well as 
political. 

It remains only to observe thaL up to the end of 
his administration, no friction occurred between the 
Govemor-Gcneral and the Commaudor-in-Chio£ Tho 
former had no reason to complain that hia auggostiods 
on military questions wei^e disregarded; and the latter 
was glad to he supported by the advice of bis colleague 
in every important ciiaia. The feeling of Sir H. Ear- 
dinge at the time may he learned from tho following 
letter, which he addressed to the Pi-esidenfc of the 
Council at Calcutta on January ^thj 1846, only a 
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fortnight after Firozshih: ‘I never can make any 
arrangement by which Sir Hugh Gough’s superses¬ 
sion would lead to my appointment. The letters I 
annex will show the manner in which I am now 
compelled to interfere, and to take tho whole of the 
military responsibility ujk)!! myself.* Four months 
afterwards (May and), when tlio Letter of Seiwico had 
reached him, ho wi’oto again to tho Pi’csident of tho 
Council in tho same spirit: *Tho other affair of 
appointing mo a Lieutonant-Qonoral on the Staff is 
more embarrassing. But I liavo taken my lino and 
done my best; and as tho suspension of the order 
can do no hann, I hope c([ually to spare his [Gough’s] 
feelings by preventing the publication of an arrange¬ 
ment made under very different circumstances from 
those in which we are now placed.’ 


CHAPTER Vni 


Auw^l a M3 Sonrtioif 

To i-ctuxA to the optratioiL'i of the army. The 
Commandei -iii-Chief had e^^tabl^aIl(l^l hiK he!id-<mai,'toii‘B 
at Sult&n Khdn Wfila, and had made a pei-isonal reoon- 
miitjaance of the hanks of the Sutlej at Sobi'iton. On the 
jtJi Jantiaryj iii4d,pi‘edatoiy bands of Sikbi advfmocd 
to LudhiAna, huroing a few of the hungaiowa of the 
civil and militai:/ residents which had been evacuated. 
Brigadier Godby waa in tho Fort with thicc Native 
regiraenta, an adequate force for ita defoncoK About tho 
same time Eanjhr Slngli, with a regular' Sikh force of 
Wooo men and 70 guns, ci-oased tlio Sutlej a few miles 
from Ludhi&na. Somo have thought that hi& object 
was to intareept the siege train coming from Delhi; 
others, that he hoped to divido tho British army, Sii- 
Harry Smith with an ampJe force (tbo troops £rom 
Moerut having now come up) was despatched to the 
relief of Ludhifina. He soon disco veiled that Ranjiir 
Singh had broken up hia camp on the river and 
marehed to Badhowjil, a village which i ce ted on the 
Ludliiina road direetly between that city and the 
relieving foi-ce. There were three roads leading to 
Ludhi^naj within two, three, and five miles respectively 
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of Badhow^l. Sir Hairy Smith chose the road along 
which the Ludhidna force was advancing to join him ; 
upon which Kanjiir Singh, bending round one wing of 
his army, completely enveloped his flank. As Sir 
Harry Smith wrote in his despatch, ‘ The enemy thus 
outflanked mo and my. whole force. I therefore 
gradually withdrew my ti-oops in dchclon of bat¬ 
talions, the cavalry in echelon of squadrons, in the 
direction of Ludlujina, momentarily expecting to see 
the approach of the Ludhiilna force. The lino was 
thrown back, and the movements of the cavali’y under 
Brigadier Curcton were the most perfect I ever saw.’ 

On the 19th, the Govemor-Goneial wrote to Sir 
Harry Smith to lose no time in marching on Ludhidna 
by Jagi-don, whero he was to pick up the 53rd Queen’s. 
So anxious was he on this point, that in the middle of 
the night he rode down to the Commander-in-Chiof’s 
camp to request him to reinforce Smith at once. 
Wheeler’s brigade was ordered to march for that pur¬ 
pose during the night, as no risk was too great to ensure 
an ample force for driving the Sikhs across the Sutlej. 

The ensuing operations are thus commented upon by 
the Governor-General‘ Wheeler made a mistake by 
marching on the 22nd to Sidham instead of Jagi*don. 
He first heard that Smith had attacked the Sikhs 
and beaten them on the 21st, and therefore took the 
direct road. This movement threatened the enemy’s 
rear, who retired from Badhowdl in a fright; so did 
Wheeler when he found him so close. On the 21st 
Smith, having been joined by H.M.’s 53rd, marched 
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from Jagr^n on Ludhiana, andehosoto bottl'd the Sikb 
army by passing dose to tbo Foil at BfwIbowAL 'where 
they ha/d enti'encbed theraselvea. Godby's brigade^ 
only six mike off^ not heing aware of Smith’s march, 
although Smith had ■wiitton to hiiii> did not move 
out to his asaiatajQce, ho tJiat aftci' a sharp caunonadc 
Smith's baggage was completely cut off. Nothing 
makes people in India so fuigry as losing their com¬ 
forts. “llisaster” "^ddhat,," aiul every harsli woi'd 
waa used, I rado down to the Conunttnder-iii-Chiof’H 
camp early in the morning of the ajth ; and after 
agreeing as to the great iinpoi'tancc of the movement, 
we ordei'ed Brigadier Taylor to movo from Dhannkot to 
Jagr&on, while an order wiw sent to Smith to attack. 
The next morning we beard the fii'ing^ and another 
order -was sent to Smith to the aamc effect, which was 
conveyed to him by Major Lawrence, my Political 
Agent. On that morning Smith moved out, found 
the enemy'—who had been mnforced by ^jooo infantry 
and lii guns—advancing against him, attacked and 
gained a brilliant victory. 

' Gough wa 3 then so extremely anxioua to storm the 
entrenched camp at Sohrion, with Bo or 90 gima 
and a force varying from 40,000 to 50,000 men, that 
I went back to camp ratber than give way to his 
request. To cripple the BLitish force without a reason¬ 
able prospect of capturing do or 70 guns would 
not be justiffable* I have never eonsidei'ed the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief’a position disadvantageous, for the 
enemy dare not venture out; and until our ammunition 
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arrives, which it will on the 6th, it is impossible for 
them to UDdei*take any impoi'tant operation. To illus¬ 
trate the dangei-s, I must observe that Smith at the 
close of the last action had no ammunition left.’ 

Ranjiir Siogh is described by Sir Hugh Gough in 
his despatch as taking up on entrenched position at 
Badhowfd, supporting himself on his fort Threatened 
on either flank by Smith and Wheeler, ho finally 
moved down to the Sutlej. Smith, being now re- 
infoi*ced by Wheeler, and having oftected hia junction 
with Godby’s brigade from Ludhidua, marched out a 
distance of six miles to meet the enemy. The de¬ 
spatches recording the battle of Allwrd are matter of 
history; how after deploying into lino Smith took 
ground to the right, and canning the village of 
Aliw^, precipitated himself on the left and centre; 
how the enemy Tvas driven back, while a squadron of 
the 16th Lancers under Major Smyth and Captain 
Pearson cairied everything before them—charging 
through a Sikh square of infantry, a feat seldom 
accomplished oven against Asiatic troops; how the 
53rd carried the village at the point of the bayonet, 
while the Horse Ai*tillery under Major Lauronson 
dashed among the flying infantry, committing the 
greatest havoc. The battle was won; every gun the 
enemy had fell into our hands, to the number of 52. 
All the Sikh foiis wore then blown up; and the force 
under Sir Harry Smith soon proceeded to join the 
Commander-in-Chief before Sobr/ion. 

The battle of Allw^l had the eflTect of damping the 
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ardout of tho Sikh ti-oop. They rfLlIicd, however^ in 
a way that boi'e evidence of theiv undaunted pluck. 
The romnaiLt soon helped to a well tho numbers of the 
main body,now maeaed atSobr^on. Curcton’s cavalry 
biigade in the two days’ action ha<l covtjni'od tho move¬ 
ments of Smith’s Division in a manner wbicli proved 
how that arm can be effectually utibsccl wlion well 
handled. It was maintained by some that their 
skilful maneouviing had in i-eftlity saved Smith’s 
foi-cc from defeat. Suffice it to tsay, that this action 
oontidbuted in no small degree to the total ovoitbi-ow 
of the Kh^m aimy on the loth February at the 
memorable battle of Sebr^on. 

As aeon as the news of tho victory of Aliwdl r-cacbed 
head-quarters a gala pao’flde of the whole force was 
ordered. The troops had recovei'cd from the fatigues 
and privations of their pi'climinary operations, and 
now looked fit to go anywhere. There wore the 
^rstj, the sg'thj the 5^th, tho 9th^ the tJoth, with the 
9th Lancers and the 31'd Light Dragoons, who had in¬ 
fused such teiTor into tho Sikh ranks on the night 
of the 2ist December, and other regiments with many 
glorious names on thoir ooloura. Aa tho two Chiefs 
rode down the line to announce the recent victory, 
they were greeted by cheers such as Englishmen alone 
can give. It was weU known that a week would 
pi-obably bring with it another aanguinary contest j 
and the thought must have crossed most minds that 
anothei' euoh action as that of the a 1st December would 
plunge many a distant home in mourning. 
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Major Hemy lAwrenco had by this time axrived 
at the Govern or-General^s head-quarters, to succeed 
Major Broadfoot as Political Agent. I can sec him 
now in his long ‘ chogah,* with his Van Dyck beard 
and lathy figure. Wo little thought that ho was 
destined subsequently to play so iinpoilant a part 
in the history of India. Tho Govomor-Genoral had 
also fixed his oyo on John Lawi'cnce; and on tlicso 
two brothci-8 the futum destinies of tlic Punjab in 
a groat measure rested. Many were the pleasant 
rides we had from Firozpur to Sobr^on two or throe 
times a week. Stalling at daybreak in the fresh 
air of the morning, we were then a gioup of joyous 
spirits, tho Governor-General heading tho cavalcade 
on his favourite Arab Mi^, and followed by the 
escort of the body-guard. 

In the camp at Sobr^n there was naturally dis¬ 
appointment at the slow progress of tho siege train. 
‘The army/ says Hci*bert Edwardos \ in tho Calcutta 
Review, was * sickening for want of a battle; a malig¬ 
nant fever or epidemic horrors must have broken out 
at Sobr^on had it been delayed another week.’ Tho 
first portion of tho siege train, with reseiwe ammunition 
for loo guns, reached the camp on the 7th and 8th 
February. On the 8th Sir Henry Smith’s Division, 
which had been detached for the Ludhiilna operations, 
rejoined the Commandor-in-Chief. On the loth was 
fought the battle of Sobr^n. 

Meanwhile, the days passed in constant recon- 
Ho was at tliis tuno aido*do*<3amp to Sir Hugh Gough. 

H 
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njoitring fuid outpo&fc duty. Tliere ^vas an advanced 
post at RhotlawifLla, ivhero the kept a contEimal 
look-OTit. By a Boit of mutual understanding hetween 
the eontending ariuiea, the Eritirtli cvaGuatctl thin 
post at niglitfall, to he again oceiipieJ hy them when 
the day bix)]ce; and this exchangit of duties was 
sci“upnlouEly observed without eppositloiu J^etween 
this outpost and tho ontrcnehcd einnp of the enemy 
sti'etchcd a ti^aot of low jungle; and it wfis one of (he 
events of tJio day to \vatch Goneval (Jilheit^ a notuil 
pig-fiticlcer, riding after the hoars, which took liim 
pretty dose to the enemy's i-ango, and altbougli this 
i-epeatedly happened wo novel,- heaitl of his being 
molested* 

A few days before the hattde, Sir Hemy Havdinge 
met witli a eevGre fall while returning to Me camp. 
His horse, an Arab whieh had just aivived from 
Bombay, came down, bruising liis leg veiy aoveroly. 
This did not prevent him from Cfurxydng on his lioavy 
duties and coi'i-ospondonco as usual; and when tho 
tidings of the appi’oach of tho siego train reached him, 
ho huiried to the Commandex-in-Chief's camp in a 
light mule caiTiage. 

I must now glance at the confoi-cncca which took 
place between the two Chiefs before tho attack com¬ 
menced. They agreed that it would be highly im¬ 
prudent to assault the cnti'cnchcd. position until it 
had been shaken by tlie fixe of twenty heavy howitaerB 
and mortars. The Governor-GeneisJ addressed the 
Commander-kL-Chief on the 7 th February and then 
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joined him at head-quarters. He saw Colonel Brooke 
of the Artillery and Captain Baker of the Engineers, 
who agreed as to the feasibihty of an assault after a 
heavy cannonade. Colonel Benson was sent to report 
this to the Coinmandci-in-Chicf, who cntii*oly con- 
cuiTcd in the proposal. The next day Brigadier Smith, 
of the Engineci's, came to the Governor-General and 
threw doubts on the plan of tlio attack. Ho was then 
sent with Colonel Benson to the Cominander-in-Chiof, 
who expressed his rcgi*ct at the vacillation displayed 
by tlie engineer and artillery officers. They were all 
assembled at hoad-quai'tore the next moiming, and 
their opinions were still unfavourable. Sir H. Gough 
repoi'ted this by letter, leaving the decision to the 
Governor-General. On returning to Firozpur, Sii’ 
Henry Hardingo consulted Major Abbott of the 
Engineei-s and Major Lawrence the Political Agent, 
who was also a field-officer of artillery. They both 
agreed that an attack as proposed was practicable. 
In his next letter he authorised the Commander-in- 
Chief to attempt it, concluding with these words: ‘ If, 
upon the fullest consideration, the artilleiy cim be 
brought into play, I recommend you to attack; if it 
cannot, and you anticipate a heavy loss, I would 
recommend you hot to attempt it.’ The next morn¬ 
ing the aitillery and engineer officers were again 
assembled; and when the Governor-General’s letter 
containing Major Abbott’s opinion was read to them, 
they changed their views and sanctioned the attack 
as proposed. The Commander-in-Chief then reported 
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to tlic GoveLmor-Geneml that tho ongineer oJid 
artillery offiMrs had concurred in its practicability; 
that ilia suggestions ■ffei'e excellent and should be 
carried out. It was agreed that the right flank should 
be cannonaded, and the Sikh camp swept from nght 
to left 

The above account is condctiaeil fifjm a private 
Icttci- of the Governoi'-Gcneial to Lord Itixion, dated 
lifliliore, i^th February. It will be Kemi that the two 
Chiefs were peileetly agreod. Thu I'e.sult will show 
how difficult it is in war to carry out with cci-tidrity 
any Bchemo, however well con.sjdered befurohaiifh 

The Commandcr-m-Ohief, in hia despatch reporting 
the details of the battlcj statcfl that there had devolved 
upon him the arduous task of attacking a position 
covered with formidable entrenehmcntfii and occupied 
hy not fewer than 30,000 men with seventy pieces of 
artillery, united by a good bridge to a reserve on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

It was intended that the siege battenea end dis¬ 
posable field artillery should be put in position, on 
an extended scmicirelfl, embracing within its fire the 
works of the Sikhs. This was canied out. A heavy 
mist hung over the plain as the day began to dawn. 
When it broke, the Governor-General mounted his 
horse, although still suffering from his fall, and tlicn 
for two hours the plain reverberated with tlio in- 
ecseant roai' of heavy guns. The OomTi(iandej>in- 
Chief came to the Govcmcft'-Genoral and stated his 
feai-s that the artilleiy had produced very little effect. 
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It was decided, however, that the attack should 
proceed- On the right, Sir R. Dick’s leading 
brigade advanced with great steadiness and carried 
the entrenchments. I was close to the Governor- 
General at that moment, when we saw our second lino 
giving way; but it soon ro-foi*mcd outside the breast¬ 
work and agjiin tvlvanci^d The Governor-General 
writes; * The moment was ciitical, and I ordered 
General Gilbert’s Division, which was a mile to the 
right, to movo forward. Tlio Commandoi*-in-Chief 
had given a similar order on the light flank.’ 

Gilbert’s movement had been originally intended 
only as a feint; but the check which the second line 
had met with made it absolutely necessaiy that the 
feint should be turned into a I'cal attack. Being now 
face to face with the strongest part of the Sikh 
entrenchments, the lino, which had hitherto advanced 
with great steadiness, suddenly began to waver undoi* 
the murderous file of grape and canister. ‘ Rally those 
men,’ the Governor-General shouted. No sooner were 
the words out of his mouth than Colonel Wood, his 
aide-de-camp, galloped to the centre of the line, and 
seizing the colours from the hands of the ensign 
carried them to the front. In a moment they had 
rallied and stormed the breastworks simultaneously 
with the brigades of Dick’s Division, who, having 
experienced a similar chock, had also recovei-ed their 
lost ground and were now engaged in what may be 
called a hand-to-hand encounter with the Sikh in¬ 
fantry. 
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It sliould be observed that these I’egimmts earned 
the works with tbo ‘bayonet alone, and without 
firing a ahoh Ou the right tho same results bad 
followed tJie assault of Sir Harry Smith's Division. 
They too, foi' a Kecond, Imd w inced under a hailHtomi 
of ballots, whielr it seemed impoHsiblo to weather- 
At tl^ia Ci'isis the cavalry wei-o oiilered up under Sir 
Joseph Thackwolh who rode wdth bin n£[nadi'onP! in 
ainglc file Uirougli an opening in fcbo entnmehmeni It 
seemed as if they w^ere doomed to dostmetion. Many 
fell in tlm ranks when within the caitii>. But the 
3rd Light Dragoons, showing the same invinolble 
braveiry as on the night of tlio slat ef Deeember, 
quickly le-formcd and cliarged tho serried ranks of 
the Sikh infantry. 

Never perhaps was so obstinate a contest carried 
on to the end; novor before was such cohesion dis¬ 
played in tJic ranks of the Kh^sa army. Compelled 
to rctii'e, they gavew'ay in auch atlinirablc oirler as to 
excite the admiration of the British tsoldicrs. At last 
the firo Blackened, and then ensued a scone which 
defies description. Picsscd on all aides by our ad¬ 
vancing infantry, tbo enemy wci-c liemmod in in one 
confused mass at the head of the bridge, tlioro to be 
shot down or hurled into the river below* Happen¬ 
ing to be an eyc-wntness of what then oocuned, I aaw 
the bridge at that moment overcrowded with gnus, 
horses, and aoldienj of all arms, swaying to and ta, 
till at laist with a crash it disappeared in the running 
waters, carrying with it those who bad vainly hoped 
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to reach the opposite shoi-o. The river seemed alive 
with a struggling mass of men. The artillery, now 
brought do>vJi to the waters edge, completed the 
slaughter. Few escaped; none, it may bo said, sur¬ 
rendered. The Sikhs mot their fato wdth that resigna¬ 
tion which distingiiLshos their race. 

It may bo a-sked why such imliscriminato destruc¬ 
tion was dealt out to so gallant a foo. The men^s 
passions worn roused. They woro not forgetful of tho 
treatment tlieir oflicera an<l comriules hml met with 
from tho Khiilsa anny. Tho battlefield of Firozsh^lh 
disclosed horrible mutilations amongst tlio British 
officers and men who had fallen into tlio enemy’s hands. 
Tho men vowed vengeance, and inflicted it. Moreover, 
had not the Khfdsa army been annihilated at Sobrfion, 
they would have rallied again and protracted a 
contest north of tho river, which it was desirable on 
the grounds of humanity should, if possible, be brought 
to a close. 

Passing through tho Sikh camp on our return we 
saw Sir R. Dick, a Peninsular veteran, lying on the 
ground mortally wounded ; a little further on Have¬ 
lock (of Lucknow) was standing over his favourite 
Arab, which had just been shot under him; Brigadier 
Taylor, too, had fallen, and others whoso services 
could ill be spared. The total number of killed 
amounted to 320, of wounded to 2063. The lowest 
estimate of the Sikh loss is 8000. The trophies of 
the victory comprised 67 pieces of ariillery and 200 
camel-swivels. Prince Waldomar and his aides-de-camp 
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were again prcBcnt in the field. Ag ime aoldiera, 
they were not aatisfied with being distant spectatojra, 
hut were continually under fire. 

And hero I would remark that, as the truth waa not 
concealed in the eailier part of this narrative witli re¬ 
gal'd to the Tvative troops firing into the air at Mfidki, 
so ahonld the facta ho now told concerning their 
conduct in the doping action of the campaign. I 
can pciaonally vouch fur tiie opinion then oxpi'o.'wsed 
by the Governor-Goncral, and repeated on many 
subsequent occasions. He wae more tluin liurprLHcd 
at seeing witli hU own eyes the steady supiKudi the 
l^ative regimenfe afforded their European coimudcs. 
The advance of GUbert’a and Diek's Divisions was 
perfect i and if fox a moment there was wavci'ing, 
it was shiircd equally by the Queen's regiments. It 
was, however, niomcntary, and both forces eaiTiod 
the works at the point of the bayonet. The Ghijrka 
battalions behaved admirably, and tho rotums in the 
Native regiments prove by tho loGsee recorded how 
well they fought. 

Let me now give one or two extracts from tho 
Govemor-Generarfl oorrespondenca, dated from Simla 
in the following Aprilshould have pi'eforred more 
troops in suppext of tho attacking foreo, as oKplaincd 
in nay previous letter, bocauso tho assistance, whenever 
it might reqmi'e to ho given, would bavo been given 
by the rear taking the enemy in levenie; whereas 
by having it in front of his batteries, when tho 
attacking force I’eqnired support, we could only give 
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it by the front taking the enemy’s batteries by 
assault. Thus, when tbo attacking column was re¬ 
pulsed, I was obliged to order Gilbert forward at once, 
who after a gallant advance was for the moment driven 
back; but the attacking column having been thus 
relieved, in its turn niHlie<l forward, an«l from that 
moment had no cliock. In like manner Smith’s Divi¬ 
sion ha<l to carry very strong batteries. Tlio leading 
briga<lo was n^pul.stsl; tlio lirigiwlo in reserve carried 
the works. Thus the three Divisions cngage<l were 
each in tlieh* turn checked, rallied, and carried 
everything before them. As regards the military 
view of our recent operations, there can bo no doubt 
that, if the enemy had avoided a general action and 
had retired with its anny to Lahore, Govindgarh, and 
Amritsar, our operations at this advanced season, 
with tlirce sieges in hand, must have been carried on 
at great disadvantage, as shown by the uiianiuious 
opinion of the engineer and ai’tillory oflicei's. The 
exploit of the ai’my is one of the most daring in the 
annals of our military history. The guns captureil 
were sixty-seven. On the evening of tlio buttle six 
regiments near Firozpm* crossed into the cnemy^s 
territory, and on the i6th the whole army, with tlie 
exception of three brigades, was concentrated at 
Kasiir. We have now taken in battle 220 pieces of 
artillery, of which 80 pieces exceed in calibre any¬ 
thing known in European warfai*a The weight of the 
Sikh gun in proportion to its calibre is much heavier 
than ours, and the range of the six-poundei* is longer. 
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The I'acoil on llie carriage is Icss^t aud their guns do 
not heat ao rapidly as ours in. firing/ 

At I p.m. the hattlo of SobrfLtm was over. At i.go 
Colonel Woodj hardly recovered from his wound, was 
riding off to Sir J. Grey’a Division at Hurakii to order 
him to prepare for crossing the river immediately; 
he then xotle on to hhinupurv tivonty-iivo miloJi from 
Lead-tjuarteiHj to deliver tJ^e sames orilev, and at 
5 p.jn- returned half-way to meet tho Governor- 
GcnemL On the i^^th hhhruary, the whohs ai-my had 
ci'ossed, \irith the exception of three hrlgaules. On tlio 
i 3 th^ the Governoi'-General iiiinaolf with his staff 
croeaed the bridge of beats. Abbott and Napier "^ both 
fiiipcrintended the opcratisai. Wo -witnessed regiment 
aftei‘ regiment crossing the bndge. The men stepped 
eiat as if conseious of the victory in wliich they had 
participated. Three general aetionfi had told their 
tale; some corps Tvorc lamentEibly -weak, but flushed 
with victory they wer'e ready for anything* 


^ Lord Naiaor of 


CHAPTER IX 


The Teraty op Lahore 

Maiicii, 1846 

The army marched that same day to Kasur, within 
thirty-two miles of Lahore, with no appearance of 
any hostile force in its front. Having been joined 
by six Native regiments and loo European recruits 
on the road, it was now almost as strong numeri¬ 
cally as before the action. The following exti-act 
from a letter fr om Kasiir, dated Febniaiy, 1846, shows 
that at that eai*ly period the Govemor-General had 
already sketched out his Punjab policy for the Home 
authorities :—‘ A diminution of the strength of such 
a warlike nation on our weakest frontier seems to 
mo to bo imperatively required. I have, therefore, 
determined to take a strong and fertile district 
between the Sutlej and the Bcas. This will cover 
Ludhi^a and bring us within a few miles of Amritsar, 
with our back to the Hills. In a militaiy sense, it 
wiU be very impoi-tont—it will weaken the Sikhs 
and punish them in the eyes of Asia. I shall demand 
one million and a half in money as compensation; and 
if I can arrange to make GhuMb Singh and the Hill 
tribes independent, including Kashmir, I shall-have 
weakened this warlike republic. Its army must be 
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disbajidcd and rcorganisicd* Tlia numbers^ of tlio 
ai-fcillery munt be limitet]. TIio must Inm- 

aelf preaent the keya of Govmdgajfh and Lalioro, 
■whei'e the tenus muKt be diotaited and aigntiL* 

In the iiciain this policy was carried thi’ongli. Tlio 
Lahoi'e Daxbilr luwl hoped tiiat the Govonior-Gomi-al 
would have piopoHcd a Kosident a Sub- 

sidiaxy i^oi'cc—a Hystom agaiii^it wliidi Jio had egrt- 
staiitly entered Jiifi protest, and wluoh won hi have 
incYitaLlv led to insuiTccttoii, only to bo put down 
by Eiitisb bayonets. Tlio otlier altenuitivo -wm 
aiincxaition. The extension of tlie Eritidi Kiiipiro to 
the Indus, however captivating to a certain scboel 
of politiciaEB, was at tliat time impos&iblo on militEuy 
grounds. The absolute necessity of waiting for 
ammunition for loo siegc-gune until the army could 
advance^ and the equally strong nccofisity of a siege 
train such aa would deter the 8ikh Uaibdr from 
making the war a war of sieges, were paiuinount 
considerations in which Sir Charles Napier (who liad 
DOW joined the ariny) entirely coneuirod. Tho intei- 
mediate course which the Govcrnoa-Ocncral proposed 
of re-establishing a Sikh govemmentj balanced against 
the Mubamuiadan population and greatly weakened for 
hostile aggrcsjdon, offered, in hia eyeSj the best solution 
of a very difficult problem. 

On the 18 th of Februaryj when tiro Govemor- 
Generars camp had been pitdied within a short 
distance of Lahoi"®, there aiTived a deputation of the 
Sikli Sarddi'is, headed hy Ghuldb Singh, who nominally 
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held the post of Minister. He brought with him 
not only the usual number of attendants, elephants, 
presents, &c., but also the little MahAr^j^ himself—a 
chai'ining child of eight years—‘acting his part,* as 
the Governor-General describes him, ‘without any 
fear and with all the good breeding peculiar to the 
Eastern people.’ The Minister, having in the Mah^- 
I'Ajd’s presence acceded to the preliminaiy conditions of 
the British proposals, pi-cscntcd his tokens of allegiance, 
and 1‘ctircd to confer with Mr. Currie and Major 
Lawrence on the details of the Treaty. The MahihAJd 
remained in the Govcmor-Gcneral’s camp, and accom¬ 
panied him on his march to Lahore. On the same 
day a proclamation was issued promising protection, 
on the pait of the British Government, to all persons 
at Lahore and elsewhere who peaceably continued in 
their usual employments of trade and industry. 

On the 20th of February every arrangement had 
been made, and Mr. Currie proceeded to the Mah^jd's 
camp to conduct him to his palace in the citadel He 
was attended by the civil and military staff, and accom¬ 
panied by an escort of four cavalry i*egiments and artQ- 
leiy under Brigadier Cureton. About a mile from the 
camp he was met by GhuMb Singh and the principal 
Sikh SardfLrs. Salutes were fired, and a procession 
formed which made the circuit of the city until it 
reached the palace, where Mr. Cunic took his leave. 
Two days afterwards the Governor-General issued a 
General Order, thanking the army for the important 
services they had rendered, and enjoining the strictest 
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discipJ^iic durii^g tlieix ocdipiitioD of the city. On 
this occasion a gi'atuity of twelve monthsj' batta waE 
anDcmnaed as a iward for tbo aci-viccs of tlio army 
of tbc Sutlejn^ 

On tho 8th of Mfii-ch the Ministors and Sardflrs 
aasioinLled in Major Lavri'cnco's tent to Rign tlis 
Treaty. The lettcjr of tlio Jlahra^i.iilj expi tiRwiiig ginti- 
tndc to the Governor-General, tvjis loa^l in tlidr 
pioaencc j bnt at tho dOKQ of that letter a new request 
va$ added, that a Eritiali foi-ee should he left at 
Lahore foi^ a limited periods It wna rcprcHontcd, on 
the part of the Goveinor-Gcncralf tliat tlie reofsorus 
for this new proposal should he stated in ivTiting; 
and on this promise being given, tbc Tinjaty was 
signed and the meeting broke up^ The pi-omiacd 
esplanation was then sent. It stated that it was tho 
‘ earnest and sincere desire of tbo Bathdr that Bidtish 
troops with intelligent oilicerB should, fer somo monthSj 
as circnnistone&s scomed to require, he loft at Lahore 
for the protection of tho MahdiJljii and his Govoin- 
ment.' On the 9th it was announced in a Genci al Oi-der 
that the Treaty would bo ratified on that day. It 
contained an additional clause to the effect that, at 
the earnest solicitation of the MabftrSjil, the Goveraor- 
General had oonserLted to oconpy the town and 
citadel of Lahore with Britiah troops for a limited 
period, in order that opportunity might be afforded to 
the Sikh Darbftr to reorganise its aamy according to 
the stipulations of the Treaty, 

The Governor-General had, no doubt, some mis- 
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givings before he consented to this occupation. Hosts 
of critics and advisers prophesied a repetition of the 
Kdbul disaster ; even Sir Charles Napier thought it in¬ 
volved gi-cat risk, and on that ground volunteered to 
command the gairison. The Govenior-General stated 
in reply tlmt, however much ho valued his eminent 
services, ho felt, in consideration of Sii- Charles’s health, 
it would not bo fair to him that such an offer should 
be accepted. 

On the same day (Moich 9th) the Darb^ir was held 
in the state tent at 4 p.m. It was attended by the 
Governor-General, the Commandor-in-Chief, the Go¬ 
vernor of Sind (Sir Choi-lcs Napier), and the prin¬ 
cipal European and native officei-s of the army. The 
Mah<lriij 4 , accompanied by Ldl Singh, Gliuldb Singh, 
Tej Singh, and thirty Sai-ddrs, took his seat in a 
chair of state which had been prepared for him oppo¬ 
site the Governor-Genei*al, who was supported on his 
right and left by the chief civil and military, officers. 
The scene was a striking one. The little prince, 
loaded with Oriental jewellery and with the Sikh 
aigrette in his turban, looked on with pei*fect calm¬ 
ness. Whether his intelligence could grasp the pecu¬ 
liarity of his position could not be fathomed; but 
when the Govcmor-Genoral rose to address the chiefs 
his dark eyes became animated, and were fixed on 
the Lord Sahib dictating terms to the descendant of 
the great Kanjit. 

In his address the Governor-General dwelt on the fact 
that the Government had in no way provoked the war, 
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and that the proof of its sbcerlty was to be fouod in 
the moderation of its propoisala. With reference to the 
oceupatioE of Lahore by British troops, he annonneod 
that ho could in no case consent tJiat tho troops 
ahould remain longer than tho end of the year, and 
couobided his spocob in those ^T^>rcla‘ Succeaa 
or fjiilure is in yonr own handrt ; iny co-operation 
Fiball not Lo wanting ; hot if yon negleot this oppor¬ 
tunity, no Eiid on tlie pin t of tho British Govornment 
Can save the StJtto.^ 

The Sikh chiofs eNprossed their gratitude, and tlieir 
resolution to follow the advice of tho Governor^ 
General. Then followed a pause, fm' tlm Governor- 
General had whimpered to the Foreign Socretaiy that 
the Koh-i-ndr was hy tho terms of the Ti'caty to bo 
delivea-ed to the Queen of England^ and that the 
famons gem, ‘The Mountain of Light,' should In; sub¬ 
mitted for their- inspection. His wish was at onco 
communicated to the Sikh Ministers. Another pause, 
and more whisper's. At last, a amall tin box en¬ 
veloped in a shabby cloth was brought in, containing 
the diamond which is now w^om by the Empress of 
India on state occasions. Many have since seen it; 
to us it appeared to bo wanting in that brilliancy which 
is the charm of Bmallei^ atones. Edwards^ Under¬ 
secretary in the Foreign Department, vms manifestly 
uneomfortable j for to him bad been confided the 
precious stone which was now going the round of 
the afiscmbled dignitaries. But when it wa^s restored to 
bis keeping, be resumed his equanimity. Mr, Boaworth 
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Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrerwe relates how the Koh- 
i-niiir was afterwards delivered to John Lawrence for 
safe custody, and how Lawrence for a time lost the 
priceless gem I 

Those who were acquainted with Lahore in those 
days can alone form an idea of its picturesque aspect. 
Sun*oundcd by the ruined tombs of the Muhammadan 
kings, the city with its foi-tifications, its colossal 
piUars and minarets, presented an appearance which 
made it innk among the most sti'iking of our Eastern 
towns, Amritsai* alone excepted. It is now bereft 
to a gi*cat extent of its old attractions. Canton¬ 
ments with their barracks and bungalows, however 
indicative of the security of civilisation, do not charm 
the eye. The procession of the Mah 4 i 4 jd in his cir¬ 
cuit round the city was unique in effect. The colours 
of the dresses, the line of elephants, contrasting with 
the display of troops, were a sight not easily to be 
effaced fi*om our recollection. 

I had a delicate business to carry out at thia time 
on my own private account. It was purely artistic, 
and I had little hope of being successful. It had 
been intimated to me that L 4 I Singh had no objection 
to sit for his portrait, although he was at the time 
hourly engaged in conferences and negotiations. How¬ 
ever, whilst I was waiting by appointment in the 
court-yard of the palace, a ‘ pardah * was drawn aside 
suddenly, and L^ Singh rode in equipped in a com¬ 
plete suit of armour. I longed at the moment for 
the touch of a Velasquez; the subject would have 
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■been worthy of him. Far the KAni’s favourite was 
every inch a Sikh, as remarkable for bia personal 
appearaace as he wae infamous for hi& cruelty and 
excesacS' 

Before leaving LahorOj the Govcinod’-Gonoral, ae™ 
companied by Sir Hugh Gougli and Sir Ciiarlcs Napier, 
reviewed the anny of the Sutlej. On tliat occasion, 
were drawn up the regimenta which hail fought many 
years hefo'ro in tlie Peninsula, iu company with tee 
three distinguished soldiei-s who now wont down the 
lino. Crippled hy the losses they had sustained in four 
general actions, they were still a proud remiaaiit of 
that force which in the previous year bad been 
massed on the fi-ontier. The 31 fit, which before the 
campaign had mustered 85^ bayonets, marched past 
with less than half its original strength. The 9'th, 
with a strength of 874 before Mhdki, could only bring 
up 450, The gallant 50th, the ^ dirty half-hundred/ 
had lost 300 men killed and wounded; and othor 
regiments had suffered in pinportien. It was an 
imposing sight, but not devoid of sad recollections. 
Aa the GoTcmor-Gcncral passed along, tlicrc was 
a word for each regiment. When ho halted before 
Sir C. Kapier'ei old corps ho told them how that 
distinguished general had fought with them m the 
Peninsula, and how proud he was of their behaviour 
in tee late battles. It was too much for the gallant 
Napier. In vain he tried to speak* He could only 
wave bis hand as an acknowledgment. 

Sir Charles's dress was. not strictly according to 
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regulation—a pith helmet, a native leather jacket, 
breeches and long boots made up his ^ kit/ This dress 
he had never changed since his arrival in camp. Had 
the war been pi'otractod, the contingent of 12,000 
men which ho had brought up from Sind would 
have swelled our strength; and no man was more 
depressed when ho failed to reach tlio ai'jny in time. 
But ho quite concurred with tho Governor-General 
that annexation at that time was impossible. In 
this ho must have been sincere: for a protracted war 
would undoubtedly havo brought lum to tho front, 
and his political antecedents certainly pointed to his 
approval of the principle of extending our frontier. 
Ever kind-hearted, with a deteiininod spirit and 
great professional ability, he left us prepossessed with 
the conviction that ho was no ordinary man, however 
much his opponents may have declaimed against him 
—perhaps not without some excuse. 

To return, however, to the Treaty. Its principal 
provisions were tho abandonment by the Sikh Darbdr 
of the strip of territory between tho Boas and the 
Sutlej; the payment of a million and a lialf sterling 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war—should the 
Darb^ be unable to pay the whole of this sum, or to 
give satisfactory security, the provinces of Kashmir 
and H&z^a wero to be coded as an equivalent—fifty 
lakhs of rupees (,sf5oo,c>oo) were to be paid on or 
before the ratification of the Treaty; the Sikh army 
was restricted to twenty-five battalions of infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry ; and all the guns pointed against 
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the Britiah troops T^ere to be suircTideired. By Article . 
1 a the Msih^r^iji fl^eed to roco^ise the mdopeadeiit 
eovereignty of GhuMb Siogh in sueh tenitoriee as 
might be assigned to him. Tiie occupatiem of the 


city by British troops till the end of the year had 


already l>oon agreed upon, l^il Singh^ Bhal Kdm 


Singh, Tcj Singh, DiTPiln Bcna Nitb were tho aigna- 


tones of thia historic documents Tho Timty con- 


dnded at the same time by tho British Government 
with Ghuiftb Singh made over to him all tho tenitorj 
eastward of the Indus and westward of tho Eflvi 


Eivex, on the payment of soventy-fiYo laldia of rupees 
(^750,000). The limits of these tciTitories wore not 
to be changed without tho ooneent of the British 
Govenment. 


Such was the Treaty of Lahore. It added to the 
Company's dominions tenitory yielding a revenue 
of J^40o,ooo, and sti'engthcned our right flank so as 
to pi'otect Simlaj Ludhi^a, and AinbAla. Some have 
blamed the Government for the tranafer of Kashmir 
to GhuMh Singh; bat such critiw have probably not 
caloulated the number of men neceaeary to hold that 
province, or the probable revenue which would have 
been derived from ite annexation. Those, too, who 
cavil against Lord Hardinge’e non-annexation policy, 
and who think, as Six C* Napier did, that * no Indian 
prince should exist/ must put to thcmselveB this 
question: Could the Govemor-Gencial, with the mili- 
taiy means at Ms disposal, have achieved such a con¬ 
quest after Sohr^n ? There was at that time a deficit 


1 
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in the Indian treaeuiy. The hot season was setting 
in, while four general actions had palpably weak¬ 
ened the strength of our European regiments. Must 
it not then occur to every one that in the event of in¬ 
surrection, such as occurred not long after at M 61 t^, 
the presence of the British troops at Lahore, backed by 
the conccnti-atod force undoi- the Commanclor-in-Chief, 
would gi-catly facilitate the annexation of the whole 
province whenever such an oxti*cinity might become 
necessary 1 

With regaid to the transfer’ of Kashmir to Ghuldb 
Singh, the Govomor-Geneial gives the following 
reasons in a letter written to a near relative:—*It 
was necessai-y last Mai’ch to weaken the Sikhs by 
depriving them of Kashmir-. The distance from 
Kashmir to the Sutlej is 300 miles of very difficult 
mountainous countr-y, quite impi-acticable for six 
months. To keep a British force 300 miles from any 
possibility of support would have been an undertaking 
that merited a strait-waistcoat and not a peerage.’ 
The arrangement made was the only alternative. The 
Government took away with one hand and gave with 
the other, as the exigencies of the case required; and 
as regards the honesty of the transaction, the names 
of Currie and Lawrence are a sufficient guarantee. 
GhuUb Singh's character was not without reproach; 
but where was the native chief or minister to bo 
found without similar blots on his escutcheon 1 
The most complete explanation of Lord Hardinge’s 
views on this subject is to be found in a letter to 
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Lord EUenborough, who- had questioned the policy of 
rewarding what he termed GhuMb Singh's troaohery to 
the Lahore state. As critieisme sioiilar to those of Lord 
Ellenborough have been prevalent, I think it right to 
quote pessagcB from this letter at some length :■— 
*GhuMb Singh was never Minister at Lahore for the 
administration of its affairs. Early in JH45 Jowahh 
Singh persuaded the army to march against Jamu. 
Ghnlfib Singhj desptdi'ing of being ablo to defend him¬ 
self, threw himself into the hands of tbo Panehfiyata 
and was brought a prisoner to Lahore. He was there 
ti'eatcd with great severity; and subsequently, when 
the anny offered him the ’Waau'Ship, ho repeatedly 
doclined the offer. When the invasion took place, he 
remained at Jamh and took no part against us, 
but tendered his allegiance on condition of being con¬ 
firmed in the possession of his own tomtories. This 
was neither conceded nor refused, as the paramount- 
power did not think it becomiegH while the armies 
were in prceenco of each other, to show any doubt ae 
to the result by granting terms. 1 merely referred him 
to the terms of the Froelamation of December, when 
the Sikhfl crossed the Sutlej. Nevertheless, it was 
clearly to be understood by the terms of that Pro¬ 
clamation thak if Ghnlfib Singh took no part against 
us, he was entitled to consideiution whenever the 
affairs of the Punjab came to be settled. It was evi¬ 
dent that he had no cause of gratitude or attachment 
to the Lahore Darbfix, by whose orders and intrigues 
his Own family had been nearly exterminated, his 
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possessions taken, and his son slain. During the 
whole of the campaign he had purposely kept aloof; 
not a single Hill soldier had hi*ed a shot against us, 
so that the Government had every right to treat with 
him. They had their own interests, also, to attend to ; 
which in policy required that the Sikh state should 
bo weakened and that the Hills should be separated 
from the plains. 

'Were wo to bo deterred from doing what w'as 
rights and what ha<l been previously deteimined 
upon, because the Lahore Darbfir, knowing ho had 
not participated in their crimes, chose to employ him 
for a particular object as being the man most accept¬ 
able to us? Was he the Minister, and were not four 
other Commissioners associated with him for settling 
the terms of peace? After Mudki and Firozshlih 
the Kdni had implored him to come to Lahore and 
bring his troops to her aid. He sent evasive answers. 
After the battle of Allwfil more pressing invitations 
were sent, as ho alone, in their opinion, could settle 
affairs with the English, because ho had not taken 
part against them. He came to Lahore, protesting 
publicly in Darb&r against all that had been done. 
He accepted the responsibility of attempting a settle¬ 
ment, but required the HAni to sign a paper that she 
would accede to the terms which ho and the other 
four Commissioners should agree upon. He had been 
told by Major Lawrence on the 3rd of February, in a 
written document, that we appreciated his wisdom 
in not having taken up arms against us, and that his 
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interesta would bo token into conBidetation. The 
words of the Proolanoation, dated l4tli of Pebruajy, 
were these: The csitont of the temtoiy which it 
may be advisable to take will be detenninod by the 
conduct of the Datbir and by conaidorationa for the 
security of the British frooitier.'^ 

* These words wcio meant to include any arrange “ 
mente which would i-cndei- tho Hills independent of 
the plains, which aiTungement Led been well con¬ 
sidered before tho battle of Sobrilon. It was always 
intended that Ghul&b Singh, whose troops had not 
fired a ahot^ ehauld have hia ease and position fully 
considered. What act of treason, then, had he 
committed against the Lahore etate? He had done 
good eervics to ns, which we had recognised before 
he was a Sikh Commissioner, After tho war com¬ 
menced* were we to abandon our policy and to treat 
the only man who had not lifted up his arm against 
us with indifference, because he camo to head-qua^tca-s 
specially deputed by the Lahore Darbir to confer 
with us as one who had not joined in thoir unpro¬ 
voked invasion ? ETis ■ forbearance was rewarded, 
because this forbearance was in accordance with an 
intended policy, and because the charge of treachery 
could not ba substantiated.’ 



CHAPTER X 


KASnMfB AND Tire Second Teeaty op Lahobe 

DKCBiuixn, 1846 

The Governor-General now retired to Simla, to 
enjoy a few months’ repose during the hot season. 
There I joined him later in the year, having first made 
an excursion into Kashmir. As Kashmir was in 
those days unknown to Englishmen, and as it figures 
somewhat prominently in the history of the time, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for introducing hero some 
personal reminisoonces. The party included Lord 
Elphinstone (afber^vards Governor of Bombay), Captain 
Nicholson (the hero of Delhi), my brother Captain A. 
Hardinge, with Dr. Walker and Major Bates. Need¬ 
less to say that we possessed no diplomatic powers; 
but wo kept our eyes open, and reported all that we 
observed. 

On our way to Kashmir, we visited Ghuldb Singh 
in his hill-fortress of Jamfi. Nothing could exceed 
the cordiality of the reception wo met with, all being 
done of course with a special object. When we were 
summoned to Ghul^b’s presence, a diplomatic difficulty 
arose. Nicholson, so distinguished in after years, was 
our interpreter and master of the ceremonies, and he 
insisted on our taking off our boots before our intro- 
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duction to tho Being in full unifoim, we held 

a consultation with Lord ETpliinBtone* and uuamm- 
onsly agreed that we would not make foola of onrsclvcB, 
merely to pleaae a man wlio owed eveiything to the 
British, Imagine onv surprise on aeeiDg NiehoJeon 
entci j also in full uniform, with a pair of very baggy 
stockings on hie feet 1 All I can Kay h, that while 
lie waa with us bo nover heni'd the last of it. 

Our interview with the a fine handaomo old 
man with a long beaiidf was exti'eiuely inteinstlng. 
He gave us a history of all bia cainpaigna, and pro- 
dnoccl a sort of pimoi'ama painted by a native artiefc, 
portraying the events of his. life. In one there was a 
group of men pouring what was evidently mol ten lead 
down a prisoner's throat. We asked what they wore 
doing* upon which he laughed heartily* and pointing 
to the caldron said, * They are making tea 1 * When 
we alluded to Kot Kdngra holding out, he simply 
observed that lAl Singh was at the bottom of it aJl, 
and ought to bo hanged; but he was soiTyj at the 
same time, to speak thus of an old friend. Ho mcn^ 
tioned* too> the narrow caeape ho had had when the 
English garrison fii'st occupied Lalioiu. According to 
his account, on returning one day from Lawrence's 
tentj he went to a stume in the city to perform his 
devotions, and on rising to mount his hoi'ae the Fakir 
observed, * It is not time yet.* He then waited about 
a quarter of an hour and again proposed to go. The 
Fakir again stopped him; but when half an hour had 
elapsed* he was allowed to go. He afterwards found 
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out that, a pai-ty of men hired by Ldl Singh had been 
told off to murder him; and that these men, finding 
that ho did not arrive at his house at the usual time, 
concluded ho had gone round by some other street. 

The next day wo were off to Kashmir, but before 
starting wo found that our shooting jackets had been 
taken away by the Court tailor. After some delay 
they wore i-cstored to us, not in their original 
twoed mixtui'o but entirely covered with gold ‘ kin- 
kob.’ Mounting our liill ponies among tho salaams 
of tho assembled multitude, we presented rather a 
strange aspect. None laughed moix) over it than 
our charming friend Lord Elphinstono, who headed 
the cavalcade. 

From Jamu our route to tho pass into the Kashmir 
valley was almost impracticable. We repeatedly had 
to dismount from our ponies and lead them along 
lodges of granite rock, descending abruptly into 
the ‘khad’ below. GhuUb Singh had given mo his 
best pony—a perfect specimen of the hill breed, 
with a white mane reaching to the ground. We had 
not gone far before wo heard shouting in our front. 
The unfortunate animal had lost its footing ; and in 
spite of the efforts of tho coolies to hold it until 
further assistance airived, it was precipitated many 
thousand feet into the torrent below. Nor was this 
our only disaster. Two days’ march further on I had 
stopped to sketch, sending on ray tents and baggage to 
our halting-ground. Darkness overtook us through a 
miscalculation of time. It was dangerous to mount, so 
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that it became necessary for ua to crawl on our bauds 
and fcot whenever we reached an awkward spot in 
the narr ow road. In one of these we came to a pool 
of water with a torrent running over the load. Thea-e 
was nothiog for it but to drive the pony through the 
poolj hoping that ho would rcaoh the ground boyond 
in safety. To our hoirorj, ho too slipped ; heavy 
thuds at intcivalB told ne ho luul gojio over. We 
waded through this pool, torches wore amit out for uSj 
and at last we reached the viDago, To our smpadse 
the next morning wo found tho poor animal alive, 
with hie foro and bind feet across a large hi-trcc, 
and a water-fall pouring over him. He was rosoued, 
butj strange to relatSj was killed on our return j ourney 
hy a similar aoeddent. 

The Governor of Kashmii* at this time wae the 
Shaikh Imiim-ud-dln, w he, in October of thi s very yeacj 
refused to recognise Ghulib Singh's title undei' the 
Treaty ef Lahore and brought upon himself a Biitigh 
expedition* Though wo wero I'ecseivod by the Shaikh 
with every mark of respect and honour, one circum¬ 
stance caused ua to suspect that appearances were 
deceptive. On our expressing a wish to viait the 
fort, in order to get a view of the fiu-famed lake, it 
was intimated to us that troops of the ftikh Darb^ 
still held ii^ but that if we were inclined to go without 
any armed attendants we were at liberty to do so* To 
this we absented. We fonnd none of GhuJ^b Singh's 
troops in the fort, though they arrived shortly after¬ 
wards. Apart from this, we had nothing to complain 
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of. Shooting parties were organised for us, and 
everything was done by the Shaikh to render our 
stay as pleasant as po.ssiblo. 

Hero our paity separated. I proceeded to join the 
Govemor-Genoml at Simla, accompanied only by our 
surgeon, Dr. Walker. On our way wo had to pass 
Kot K^ingra, and tliei-o heard for tho first time of the 
surrender of tho Sikh garrison. Kdngra is so well de¬ 
scribed in the Life of lAml jAVtorcnce by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith that I can add nothing to his picture. Imagine 
Edinburgh Castle, on a rock much more precipitous, 
encircled by a mshing torrent and completely com¬ 
manded fixun tho hills above, and you can form an 
idea of that Eastern Gibraltar. Without siege guns 
the place was impregnable. The Sikh garrison had 
refused to surrender, and simply laughed at us, till 
Wheeler and John lawronco, who was then at the 
head of affairs in the Jalandhar Do<ib, brought up the 
elephant battery. Beads were immediately cut in the 
rock: and these sagacious animals, when they were 
in single file, actually pushed up with their foreheads 
the ammunition waggons immediatoly in their front. 
Not a shot was fired. The white flag was immediately 
hoisted on tho citadel, and the garrison laid down 
their arms. 

Let us now follow the Governor-General to his re¬ 
treat at Simla. The small bungalow overlooking the 
snowy range was modest enough compared with the 
Government House which has since been erected. I 
can see him now, pacing up and down the verandah, 
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as he discussed ’vvith energy the oontenta of the latest 
‘ dilk ^ frorni Lahore with Boine of the scci'etmat. After 
the labours and excitement of the eampaigD^ the repo&o 
now pennitted and the pleasant reflection that his 
rule was nearly at an end were meat and diiDk to hiiiiK 

Shortly after iny arrival tlie maii-bags from Eng¬ 
land wore openedj, containing tiie list of honours for 
tlie army of the Sutlej. Eow sohliers hail l>ettai^ 
merited tlicdi' rowaT^ds^ wliiclr were dintiilmtetl with 
no sparing Ixand. The two Chiela I'ceeived pecragtSj 
and Parliament voted to each an annuity of ..5^3000 
to sustain the dignity. It happened, however, that 
before the Cabinet eould move in the mattciv the 
Conit of Direetors had, by a unanimous vote, gi'anted 
to Lord Hardinge a pension of ^^5000, ebarged on the 
revennes of India, It was obvious that no servant of 
the Crown eonld accept this double acknowledgment 
of hie servicea j and Lord Hardiuge was tlio last 
person to avail hinu^elf of such exceasive liberality. 
In his absence, it fell to the lot of his wife to remove 
the difficulty which bad m^isen. In a letiei' from 
her, which was ixiad in the House of Lords by Lord 
Lansdownoj she anticipated the expi'ession of her 
husband's feelings, and dcelincd the pension voted 
by the Court of Directors. 

Lord Hardinge always maintained that such honours 
&om hia Queen and country more than repaid him 
for his previous months of exertion and anxiety. 
But what touched hia heart more than anything else 
Tvas the unanimous approval of the Cabinet, backed 
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as it was by the sincere congratulations of all his old 
friends. Let me record what Sir Robert Peel wrote 
on the subject:— 

‘Whitehall Gardens, April, 1846. 
*My Dear Hardinqe, 

‘I know not what I con add to the simple admi¬ 
ration of your conduct, railitaiy and civil, throughout 
the whole and every insulated part of your proceed¬ 
ings and policy on tlm banks of tho Sutlej. The 
original forbearance, tho promptitude and skill with 
which a scandalous and unprovoked aggression was 
repelled, tho full reparation demanded, tho dignity 
and calm fortitude with which it was insisted upon, 
the wisdom of tho conditions imposed with reference 
not merely to our character for moderation in victory, 
but to the permanent interests of the IndiA-n Empire, 
are themes on which volumes might bo written. These 
volumes, however, could add nothing to the assurance 
of iht most cordial UTiyrobation of every act that has 
been done and every line that has been written.’ 

A few days later Sir Robert Peel wrote again:— 

‘There is hero univei'sal approval and admiration 
of your policy from, first to last \ above all things, 
your moderation after victory is most applauded. 
It is thought, and justly thought, that it adds a lustre 
to the skill and valour displayed in the military 
achievements. It is ten times more gratifying to the 
public mind than the annexation of the whole of the 
Punjab would have been. 

‘This is the common sentiment, the instinctive 
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feeling of the "wliole mese of mankind \ but. your policy 
is as coidially appi-oved hy the reflecting fcTr. They 
oonaider that the annexation of the Punjab would 
haT0 been a source of weaknesEi and not of strength, 
that it would have (sxteiided our frontier at the great¬ 
est dietauco from our roaourccs and on tlig weakcfst 
points, that you would have been with rcjfoiencQ to 
Afghanistan and all the bordoring cemitriee in a 
much woi^e position tlian yon wcto in Septumbor last, 

< Those aio Indian considerations j but tUoro arc 
higher considerations still nearer home, affecting 
still mors vital interests^ tlmt arc decisive in favour 
of your policjn There is not a country in Europe 
or America that does not do us justice, that 
dees not admire the signal proof of bmvciy and 
military skill ten times the more, because it wos 
called foiih in a righteous cause and bccauso it has 
been followed by dignified forbearance and modexa- 
tion in the hour of strength. I believe that what ha^ 
takon place on the banks of tho Sutlej will have its 
influence on the banks of the Oi-ogon j that there is 
not an American who will not fool that if England 
follows the example you have sot of moderation 
justice in her negotiations, and is corapellod to vindi“ 
cate her rights or hor honour by an appeal to arms, she 
■will also follow on the St. Lawrence or the Hudson the 
e xam ple of disciplined valour and heroic devotion.^ 

In the same month Sir R. Peel offered Lord Har- 
dinge the Master-Generalship of the Ordnance^ then 
on the point of being vacated. This airangeineiit 
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was contingent on his deciding to return home at the 
close of the military operations. 

Lord Ripon, Pi-esident of the Board of Continl, 
wrote in tlio same strain and in equally coid-ial 
language. Then canio pouring in addresses from 
different bodias at home and in Imlia—the City of 
London, tlio lifayor of Liverpool, the Corjwrations of 
Durliam and I/aunccston (his former constituencies), 
the Council at Calcutta, public meetings of the natives 
of Calcutta an<l Madras—all eulogising his policy and 
pi-aising its moderation ; while them wore hardly any 
of his old military and political friends who did not 
add something to the chorus of congratulations. 

Peel s letter was a source of intense pleasure and 
satisfaction. Lord Hardinge wrote, in reply, that if 
his office was wanted when his old Chief went out 
he hoi>ed the whole policy of the war would be 
scrutmised ; that Peel had nobly suppoited him; 
that ho was truly happy in such a vindicator of his 
actions and measures, and in such a friend who so 
honoui-ably suppoi-tod those whom ho employed. On 
the 4th of July Peel wrote again:—‘ You will see that 
we are defeated by a combination of Whigs and 
Protectionists. I had the satisfaction of seeing two 
drowsy Masters in Chancery announce at the table 
that the Lords had passed the Com Bill. I was 
satisfied. Two houra after we were ejected from 
power. The next day the news anrived that the 
Oregon question was settled. Peel’s two forecasts 
wei-e thus verified. He had predicted in a former 

K 
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letter that he would drive hie enemies (the Protec¬ 
tionists) across the Sutlej ; in a later one he alluded to 
the policy adopted at Lahore as being not without 
influence on the Oregon. 

Lord Hardinge was now sorely tempted to resign. 
Domestic reasons wore for the moment upponnost 
in his mind; ho also felt that it would not he equally 
pleasant to serve under tlioso who had Ikjuu politically 
opposed to him at homo. But he came to tho con¬ 
clusion that, sliould the now Government pro.sa him, 
he w'as prepared to stay, as he felt hound to watch 
tho issue of his recent xmlicy in the Punjah. Tho 
Duke and Peel both urged him to iximain; and on the 
8 th of July Loixi John Bussell sent liim tho following 
letter:—‘ I take advantage of the opportunity aftbrdod 
mo by coming into oflico to offer you my hearty con¬ 
gratulations on your brilliant victories and un- 
chequered success. 1 am sure tliat no other Chief 
can so well consolidate the peace you have achieved 
as yourself. The Eastern nations obey a vigorous 
nile, but would easily evade all obligations if they 
did not fear the consequences. I ti’ust, therefore, we 
shall have the advantage of your continuance in the 
Government of India.' Tho new President of the 
Board of Control, Sir John Hobhouse, addressed him 
to the same effect. 

These letters removed whatever hesitation he may 
have felt. He replied, as a soldier should, that he 
was at their command. One stipulation, however, 
he made. Looking to the fact that he was arriving 
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at that period of life when public servants had 
some claim to repose, he trusted that in tho following 
year he might be permitted to resign tho high trust 
which had been conferred upon him. Ho wrote to his 
wife that it was Ovssential to tho last act of his public 
life not to shiink from the responsibility of his Punjab 
policy, for tho whole of that policy had been accom¬ 
plished without the (ulvico of his Council in Calcutta, 
and its results rested entirely on his own shoulders. 

Tho poi'iod of roposo at Simla was interrupted in 
Octobei*, 1846, by the news of a short-lived insur- 
ixictdon in Kashmir. Tho Shaikh IinAm-ud-din, not 
without the connivance of LAl Singh and possibly 
other membei-s of tho Sikh Darbilr, at last openly 
i-efused to carry out that clause of the Treaty of 
Lahore by which Kashmir* was to be transferred to 
GhuHb Singh. Without an hour’s hesitation, the 
Governor-General declared that tho Treaty must be 
enforced by British troops. Eight regiments of Native 
infantry, with twelve field guns, were at once dis¬ 
patched from the Jdlandhar Do&b, accompanied by a 
Darbdr contingent, consisting of 17,000 of those very 
Sikhs who had fought against us. The whole force 
was under tho command of Brigadier* Wheeler, with 
Henry Lawrence as Political Officer. The Sikhs be¬ 
haved admirably on tho march; and had the neces¬ 
sity arisen, no one doubted that they would have 
shown the same spirit on our side as in the hard- 
fought fields on the Sutlej. 

But the Shaikh, who had at his disposal not more 
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than 8000 or 9000 men, saw at once tliat liis cause 
was hopeless before the expedition had entered 
the passes leading into Kashmir. Ho hurried down 
to tender his submission in pereon, and proceeded to 
make disclosures which involved I/il Singh in his 
downfall. It appealed that ho had long been wavei-- 
ing between Ghulab Singh’s offer to confirm him in 
his government with a salary of one lakh of nipees 
(.^’120,000 a year), and LfU Singh's bribe of a receipt 
in full for his jmst accounts. He now showed letters 
from Lfd Singh ordering liim to oppose tlie transfer of 
Kashmir. 

Lil Singh was fortliwith put upon hLs trial on the 
charge of having ti*eacherously violated the Treaty of 
Lahore, to which his own signature had boon ap¬ 
pended. The trial took place in public, before a court 
of British officei-s, composed of Sir John Littlor, Cuixic, 
the two Lawi-cnces, and Colonel Goldie. They re¬ 
corded their unanimous opinion that the charge of 
treachery was established. The deposition of L 61 
Singh was accordingly demanded. To this the other 
members of the Doi-bfli* gave an equally unanimous 
assent. The great Sikh chieftain, who had first 
crossed swords with us at Miidki and Firozshdh, 
was now, despite the ravings of the Lahore Messalina, 
deported to British territory, leaving a name remark¬ 
able only for intrigues and excesses of every shade of 
iniquity. 

It was argued at the time in some quarters that the 
Kashmir insurrection arose from the aversion of the 
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Jluhammiulan population to the Hindu sovereign who 
had been forced upon them. In reply to this, it is 
sufficient to quote the high authority of Henry Law¬ 
rence ^ who declared that the arrival of Ghuldb Sintrh 
in Kashmir was by no means displeasing to the 
mhabitants, the tyranny and oppinssion of the Shaikh 
having become insupportable. 

Tlio Kashmii- insuiTcction and the treachery of Lil 
Singh led to a revision of the Treaty of Lahore, in a 
direction which the Governor-General luul for some 
time been contemplating. In a despatch to the Secret 
Committee, dated fi*oin Simla, September loth, 1846 , 
after dLscussiiig tlie advisability of continuing the 
occupation of Lahore by British troops, ho atlded: 
‘The other course which it may be open to the British 
Government to take, and which has constantly occu¬ 
pied ray attention, would bo to carry on the govern¬ 
ment of X/ahoro in the name of the ^lahiirajd during 
his minority, a period of about eight years, placing 
a British Minister at the head of the government 
assisted by a Native Council. 

‘The marked difference between the 85^stcm of 
having a British Minister residing at Lahoio con¬ 
ducting the government by native agency, and that 
which now prevails, would amount to this; that in 
the one case our ti-oops aie made the instruments for 
supporting misrule ; and in the other, by British in¬ 
terposition, justice and moderation ore secured by an 

* See the Govornor-Gonoral’s despatch of Kovombor aist, 1846, to 
the Secret Committee. 
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administration through native executive agency in 
accordance with the customs, feelings, and prejudices 
of the people. If therefore, the proposal of the Regent 
and Dorbiir should lead to an offer to carry on the 
government by a British Minister, and the pro¬ 
posal should bo confirmed by the influential chiefs, 
I should l>o dispo.«:cd to give the experiment a 
favourable consideration.’ 

The contingency hero contemplated had now airivod. 
In December, 1846, the Governor-General again visited 
Lahore. Ho announced that ho was ready to with¬ 
draw the troops in accordance with the existing 
Treaty; but that, if the Darbflr still wished for British 
protection, they must consent to the only conditions 
on which it could bo afforded. Accordingly, a new 
Treaty was signed. The R^i was excluded from all 
power, receiving a pension of 15,000 a year. A 
Council of Regency, consisting of eight Sardllrs, was 
appointed during the minority of Dhulfp Singh; and 
it was stipulated that they should act under the control 
and guidance of the British Resident. A Briti.sh gar- 
lison was to occupy the Punjab during the same period 
of eight years, to be stationed in whatever towns and 
forts the Governor-General might think fit; while the 
Sikh Darbir agreed to pay ^^*220,000 a year towards 
the expenses of occupation. The first Resident was 
Sir Henry Lawrence ; and when ho was compelled to 
take sick-leave in 1847, he was succeeded by Sir 
Frederic Currie, both of whom had taken a prominent 
part in all the preceding negotiations. 
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This Second Treaty of Lahore, which governed our 
relations with the Punjab until the outbreak at 
MuMn in 1848, was negotiated by Lord Hardingc on 
his own responsibility, without reference to his Council 
at Calcutta or to the Homo Government. But ho liad 
been entrusttid with full authority to adopt whatever 
policy he thouglit best, and ho subsequently received 
the mast cordial approval of the Treaty. Tliis may be 
seen fi*oin the following letters, writton at ditferont 
times by Sir J. lIobhou.se, IVcsident of the Board of 
Control. 

In December, 1846, after the news of the suppres¬ 
sion of the insuiTCCtion in ICashmir, he wrote:_‘ I may 

now congratulate you, as I do most cordially, on the 
success of your operations against the Shaikh. This 
termination of a veiy threatening and embarrassing 
affair will leave you at leisure to consider the state 
of affairs at Lahore, and to doteimine the important 
question of remaining in or quitting tho Punjab. You 
are in possession of our .sentiments on tho subject. 
But let me again say that wo leave the decision to you, 
who are on tlio spot with all the materials for forming 
a correct judgment immediately before you; and also 
that, do what you may, you will be supported by us.’ 
Again, in January, 1847, ‘Lot mo say that all you 
have hitherto done inspires us with the perfect con¬ 
fidence that all you will do will bo well done.’ 
And, finally, after the Second Treaty of Lahore had 
been received in England, *I have now only to con¬ 
gratulate you on all you have done and are doing. 
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You wiU see by tho newspapers tliat even tho best 
guides of public opinion are now delighted with your 
an-angeraents, and give you credit for biding your 
time and doing tho riglit thing at the right moment.’ 

These last woi-ds embody tho principles by which 
Lord Hardingc was always guidwl in his dealings 
with the Punjab. His policy varied from time to 
time, but only wdth tho circumstances of tho case. 
\Vliilo deliberately averse to annexation, ho never 
disguised fi*om himself that such a contingency might 
be forced upon him. A writer in the CalmiUL Review, 
defending tho Treaty of Dccoinbor 1846, thus expressed 
the alteraativc that was present to tho Governor- 
General’s mind: ‘ If tho time anives when tho Darb<lr 
and the army grow weary of our honesty, then no 
voice will be louder than ours for punishing tho State 
by complete annexation.’ When that time did arrive, 
Lord Hardinge’s voice joined in approving the policy 
which was forced upon his successor. In a letter from 
England to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated March 24th, 

1849, he wrote:—* Tho energy and turbulent spirit 
of the Sikhs are stated by one section [of politicians 
hero] as ground for not annexing. In my judgment, 
this is tho argument which would dispose me, if I 
were on the spot, to annex. ... I should be ashamed 
of myself if I would not depai't from a lino of policy 
which was right at tho time, because I might be 
charged with inconsistency.’ 


rllAPTER XI 


Nkpai, and OirDii 

At tliis pcricxl tlio Stnto of Nopfil was very un- 
acttlotl. Tho Mah^rujfi lia4l proceeded to Bcnoi-es on 
a pilgi-iinago, to expiiito tlio guilt which might attach 
to himself and his family in consequence of tho as¬ 
sassination of thirty-hvo chiefs in tho Audionco Hall 
at Khatinandu. Ho was accompanied by tho R;inf 
and her two children, whilo tho heu*-apparent re¬ 
mained behind with tlio Minister, Jang BaliAdiir. The 
latter was himself deeply implicated in the murder of 
the chiefs, under the orders, it is alleged, of tho RAnf, 
in revenge for tho assassination of her principal 
Minister. 

These proceedings were involved in much mystery, 
but tho following is an outline of tho story as i-opoi*te<l 
at tho time to tlie Governor-General. Tho Minister 
of tho Rdni had been shot during his devotions. On 
hearing tho nows, tho Bdni ha.stcned to tho spot 
with her female attendants, and, taking the Sword of 
State in her own hands, walked on foot to the 
Audience Hall in the Palace. Jang Bahadur, who was 
then in command of the army, observed that, as the 
Rdni had been invested with full powers, it behoved 
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her to make the most searching inquiry and to 
punisli the offenders. The Mahdrdj(i in the mean time 
arrived, attended by his Sarddi’s, with the exception 
of one old chief and his relations. Tho KAni ordered 
the absent chief to bo brought before her, and directed 
another chief, suspected of being concerned in the 
murder, to bo placed in irons, exhorting him to 
confess his crime. Ho declared his innocence, and 
tho gave her sword to tho General attend¬ 

ing upon her, and desired him to kill tho suspoctcil 
chief. 

The Mohdr^jd now interfered, dccloi-ing that it would 
be criminal to put to death so old a sci'vant of the 
State without trial. Ho mounted his horse and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Residency to ask advice. In tho mean 
time the absent chief suspected of tho murder arrived 
with his followers, and was mot by Jang Bahddur, 
who related to him what had happened, and declared 
it was necessary, in order to appease the lUni, that the 
chief in irons and General Abhhmin Singh should be 
put to death. This advice was rejected. Tho General, 
hearing of tho con.spiracy against him, collected his 
soldiers and ordered them to load. As they ap¬ 
proached, the R^ descended from the gateway and 
entering the Hall with the Sword of State exclaimed, 

‘ Who has killed my Minister? Name him quickly,or 
with this sword I shall kill the prisoner.’ This was 
prevented by the chiefe placing themselves in her way. 
On her re-ascending the staircase, followed by General 
Abhimin Singh, he and the old chief were shot down. 
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The massacre then commenced. The troops under 
Jang BahAdur fired on the chiefs, the Rdni exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Kill and destroy my enemies.’ 

Jang Bahdtldr was thon invested with the office of 
Minister. The Mahfu-iijil rcproochcKl him with the 
massacre; while the llTinf Broke out into loud lamen¬ 
tations, declaring that \inlos.s the hoir-npparciit were 
at once put to death, in order to open the succession 
to her own .son,‘more Bloodshed would follow.’ Jang 
Bahddur laid his tur)>an at tho feet of the Mahfii’iljd, 
and boggod that ho might have full powers to ‘re¬ 
move ’ tho enemies of tho heir-apparent. He forth¬ 
with killed in cold blood tho chiefs who had espoused 
the cause of tho Ihtni. Sho was then informed that 
she must quit Kliatmandu, together with her sons, 
while tho Mahru-dja was also poi'suaded to accompany 
her to Benares. 

Tho Governor-General hod no right by Treaty to 
interfei-e in tho internal aftairs of Nepdl, which thon, 
as now, i-anked as on independent state, outside the 
sphere of British suzerainty. All ho could do was to 
write a letter to the Resident to the following effect:— 
That tho previous acts of atrocity coinmittod by the 
Minister, in first ordering tho massacre of thirty-five 
chiefs in tho Hall of Audience, and next in putting to 
death twenty-six influential chiefs, tho adherents of 
the Rani, and thus by terror preventing the Mahdrdjd 
from returning to his capital, were reasons which in¬ 
duced him to be in no haste to recognise the son who, 
under guidance of this Minister, had supplanted his 
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father. The Governor-General could only express 
his hope that some armngement might be made be¬ 
tween the parties before hi.9 acknowledgment of the 
new sovereign was demandetl. 

This ghastly story of intrigue and massacre in 
Nepali must sound almost incredible to the present 
generation, who only know Jang Palifidfir as the 
lion of a London season and tlio ally of England 
during the Mutiny. To ns at the time in India it 
recalled the bulletins of similar proceedings which 
we hml been accustomed to receive from Lahore 
before the Sikh invasion. In Eastern countries such 
tragedies have from time immemorial l)ccn incidental 
to a disputed succession. And those .critics who 
are disposed to condemn the extension of British 
I'ule in India, should bear in mind that it has given 
protection not only to the population at largo, but 
also to the native princes who still retain the ad¬ 
ministration of their own dominions. 

On his way to Lueknow, whore his presence was 
required to administer a peraonal rebuke to the King 
of Oudh for his intolerable maladministmtion, the 
Govemor-Genci-al halted for a few days in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Tartli, in order to witness a tiger 
hunt. Although he had lost one hand ho was an 
excellent shot, resting his gun on what remained of 
his loft arm. The * battue * was organised almost on 
military principles, the beaters consisting of no less 
than seventy elephants in line. A larger number may 
have been collected when the Prince of Wales visited 
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Xudift in Ifttor yc&rs j but no ono who was present 
on this occasion can have forgotten the strange and 
picturesque scene. Tho sagacious animals crashed 
through tho heavy jungle, uprooting with thoii* trunks 
tho smaller trees in their way, and avoiding witli 
natui-al in.stinct the dang«*rou.M ls:g8 that abounded. 
Tho sjmrt was e.xcollent, two or three tigers being 
brought back to camp (‘jicli day, 'I'ho Lord Sahib 
was as keen juh the youngt^st sUH-onicor, especially 
when a tigor was on fixjt. Wo all felt that he 
had well eaniod such i*eIaxation afU*r the constant 
anxieties of the lost two years. 

Thence wo proc(‘cdod to C ’awnpur, then known only 
as a largo cantonment and a prosperous mci'cantile 
town, hut destined ten years later to be the scene 
of that tciTiblc ti*agcdy with which its name must 
ever hcrcaflor be as.«iociatod. Thci-e we crossed the 
Ganges, and cntci-ed tho dominions of tho King of 
Oudh, which aro naturally fertile and densely in¬ 
habited. The population especially attracted our 
notice, as supplying at tliat time the best liigh-castc 
Sepoys to tlio Bengal army. J.ucknow, tho capital, 
is a good spocimon of an Kasteni city, studded with 
palaces, mowjucs, and other picturesque buildings. 
When illuminated at night, as on tho occa.sion of the 
Govemor-Gcncrars visit, the effect was most striking. 

I can only speak of Lucknow as it was in 1847. 
The vicissitudes which it has since gone through may 
have changed its aspect materially; but in those days 
its situation on the river Gdmti, with the mosque of 
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AH Masjfd overhanging it, left, from an artistic point 
of view, nothing to ho desii-ed. 

It cannot be denied that, from tho days of Lord 
Wellesley, maladministration had been more or leas 
chronic in Oudh. Successive Governors-Gonoral had 
placed on record their solemn -wonls of warning— 
words dcstinc<l to bo disifgnrded until tlio last crisis 
arrived in 1856. One of tho first acts of Lord Har- 
dingo on his arrival in India had been to protest 
against the displacement of the Wazlr by a mero up¬ 
start, in opposition to the declared wishes of tho 
Resident. Friendly advice was tendered on that 
occasion, but it remained unliceded. The year 1847 
arrived, but with it no manifest improvement. It 
was under such circumstances that the pi'osent visit 
of remonstrance was undertaken. 

To illustrate the unsettled state of affairs, an 
incident that occurred in April of this very year may 
bo mentioned. Tho city of Lucknow hod been much 
disturbed, apparently by a bad spirit among the 
Hindu population directed against the Musalm^ 
authorities, in consequence of some Hindu temples 
having been thrown down. Tho King was unpopular, 
and even his life was in danger. When it was least 
expected, an armed soldier with two or three fol¬ 
lowers forced their way into the palace, where they 
were immediately cut down. On the day following, the 
M i ni ster was attacked by four men, who struck him to 
the ground and held daggers at his breast, threaten¬ 
ing his life if any attempt were made at a rescue. A 
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crowd was formed I'ound this group, no one ven¬ 
turing to interfere. On hearing of the disturbance, 
Colonel Richmond, the Resident, hastened to the spot, 
with a regiment and two guns, when the samo threats 
were repeated. Two of these de.speradoca held the 
itinisUa* down, while tho otlK'ra succeeded in intimi¬ 
dating the lookens-on. I’liose men (hsclnimed against 
the bad government of tljo King, and dc^niandcd .^5000 
as the price of the Minister’s lif(5. TJie Resident refused 
to bo a i)arty to any pocuniaiy aiTangcments of that 
uatui-c. Ho tohl them tliat, if they killed tho Minister, 
they sliould answer for it with their own lives ; but, 
on tho oUier liand, if they spared his life, their own 
would bo guaranteed. Lieutenant Binl, Assistant to the 
Resident,then forccfl his way into the crowd, when sud¬ 
denly two elephants, carrying the required sura, came 
upon tho scene. Tho money had been provided by 
the Minister’s i-olations. Rut tho troops sebsed the 
delinquents and escorted them to prison. Colonel 
Richmond then went to tho King, to whom it was 
explained that, in oixler to save the Minister’s life, 
he had given these men two alternatives : cither to be 
liberated, taking their chance of escape; or to submit 
to a fair trial, on tlie understanding that their lives 
would not be forfeited. Tho King assented, and the 
men decided upon standing their trial. 

The Governor-General expre.ssed his displeasure 
that the Resident had become implicated as the 
protector of such ruffians, but enjoined him to observe 
tho good faith of a British officer, and to prevent their 
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being mutilated or treated •with inhumanity, recourse 
to which was by no means improbable. Such was 
the state of the government, and such were the scenes 
frequently enacted in Oudh ]>eforo the Oovornor- 
Geuerars arrival in the pi'O'vince. They told the same 
talc as at Lahore and Khatinandu—pointing to two 
alternatives, either more direct interference by the 
British Govcimnent in internal aHuira, or the drastic 
remedy of annexation. 

On his aiTival at tlio palace, tho Govonior-Gcnoial 
was received with every inai'k of honour. Darhdrs 
were hold and tlio most costly presentH offered, with 
a gona-al illumination of the city. The King, a 
sensualist in appearance, seemed to be lavish to 
excess in all his suiTOundings. Entertainments were 
provided in our honour. These consisted mainly of 
fights in tho arena between various kinds of wild 
animals—tigers, buffaloes, and hyenas contending 
together. Even quails wore pitted against each other 
to provide amusement for tho royal party. There 
he sat in his throne of state, os a Koinan Emperor 
may have done in days gone by; but the dignity and 
kingly appeai-ancc was wanting. After being satiated 
with these sanguinaiy exhibitions, the Court retired, 
and then the serious paili of the conference began. 
Tho words of warning had been carefully prepared. 
They were described as the ‘golden’ advice of the 
Govemor-Geneial to tho King. * Golden,’ it may be 
presumed, because the whole was subsequently tran¬ 
scribed in golden letters -with the most elaborate 
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illuminations for presentation to the Govomor- 
Genei-al. 

The letter commenced by drawing the Kings 
attention to the forbearance of the British Govern¬ 
ment and its strict olvaorvanco of treaties in the case 
of tlio Punjab and Ivasbinir. Thou it was explained 
how Lord Wellesley’s Treaty of i8oj provided for the 
protection of the pi^oplcj, and how their rights were 
Bccur04l to them by the Convention of i8oa. It was 
ro(iiui‘c<l of the King that he should reform the defects 
of his police mlministration, ns well as those of the 
judicial and revenue dcpai-tments. It was stated that, 
if oppression and niisiiile should continue to prevail, 
the Government i*eservcd to itself the right of appoint¬ 
ing its own officers for the administration of the 
country. Attention too was drawn to the sixth artido 
of the Treaty of i8oi, which enjoined the Governor- 
General to ciuTy out its provisions, with reference 
especially to the case of tho peasants. Tlio King was 
reminded how Lord William Boutinck had tendered 
similar advice in 1H31, and how he had tbroatenod to 
bring tho province under British mlo. Ho was also 
reminded how, only throe }'oai*8 before, ho had boon 
addressed in these tonns:—‘The maladministration 
of Oudh is extreme. NcccRsary arrangements must 
be made in reparation. I am extremely sorry that 
tho Wazir has been obliged to resign, contrary to 
the wishes of tho British Resident. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, your Majesty has dismissed him on your acces* 
sion to the throne and appointed another Minister.’ 

L 
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Since that date many acts of tyranny and oppression 
had been proved beyond all doubt. The letter pro¬ 
ceeded:—*In case of delaying the execution of this 
policy, it has been determined by the Government of 
India to take the management of Oudh under their 
own authority.' Then, alluding to tho King’s inex¬ 
perience, it further stated that tho reform of such a 
l)a<l system could not bo expected to take effect at 
once. Tho first step would be to ascertain tho rental 
of every estate and to fix n moderati! assca.smont on 
oacli, so that the cultivators might know exactly their 
amount of taxation. This was to be effected in two 
years ; and if the misrule had not diminished during 
that time, tho Government would tlicn feel justified in 
adopting extreme measures. 

The above was the purport of the letter of war nin g, 
That it proved ineficctual may bo gathered from what 
took place in 1854* Colonel Ou tram’s report of that 
year proved that not only had no improvement taken 
place, but that Oudh was completely delivered over 
to anarchy and oppression. Thcroupon Lord Ddhousie 
advised that, while the King should bo permitted 
to retain his title, the whole of tho administration 
should be transferred to officers of tho Company. 
This was the mom lenient course, but tho Home 
Gk)vomment adopted a sterner policy. Tho final 
orders for annexation wore issued, and Oudh became 
in 1855 a British province. 




CHAPTER xn 

Rksults op Admintstuation. Retujjit Home 

Lord Hardiniik liAd dovotod much of timo 
during his stfiy ut Siiulu to tlio considcr&tion of cer¬ 
tain civil incasurca of administration, which were 
cithoi- initiated or carried to completion before he left 
India. 

Foremost among these was the question of con¬ 
tinuing the groat scheme of irrigation known as the 
Ganges Canal, which had been commenced many years 
before, and was not opened till 1856. Up to Lord 
Hardingo's timo the project had encountered serious 
opposition, notably from Mr. Thomason, then Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces; it also met 
with but lukewarm support in other quarters. Major 
Cautlcy, who had originated the scheme, was in 
England; while his assistant-engineer, Captain Baker, 
had been detached on military duty. On the one 
side, it was urged that the construction of the ca na l 
would cause such interference with the natural drain¬ 
age as to produce chronic malaria. On the other 
side, it was alleged that the people preferred to 
take their chance of fever if assured of a constant 
water-supply. Lord Hardinge decided that, however 
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gixjat the risk of malai‘ia, the (laagers of probable 
famine were much greater. Ho consctiucntly ordered 
the works to proccjcd, though irrigation was stopped 
neai‘ the large towns, so as to uiininiiso the injurious 
(Consequences. The cultivators of the Do^lb owe a 
heavy debt of gratitude to the Governor-General for 
his fiimness in this matter. Not only liius the Ganges 
Canal saved tlic country from droiiglit and permitted 
the regular cultivation of inoi-e valuable cnqMi, })iit 
it has also proved a gi-cat financial succewc Accord¬ 
ing to the latest retuins, which have been supplied 
to me by high autliority, moro than 600,000 acres 
arc now irrigated every year; while tho profits yield 
a i-etum of per cent, a year on an expenditure 
of nearly 4^*3, 000,(X)0 sterling. An extension of the 
original scheme, called the Lower Ganges Canal, has 
recently been opened, with every pi-omisc of no less 
favomablo r(csults. 

Thi-ec subjects, which strongly aroased the feel¬ 
ings of Lord Hardingo, may conveniently be grouped 
together: Human sacrifice, and infanticide. Men¬ 
tion has ali'cady been made of tho m(casurc8 adopted, 
soon after his landing in India, to deal with tho 
practice of human sacrifice among tho wild tiibo of 
Khonds in tho Orissa mountains. By adding no fewer 
than sixteen officers to the staff already employed in 
that region under Major Maephowon, Lord Hardinge 
was able to boast that human sa(U'ifico was practically 
suppicssed during his term of govemm(mt; nor has 
there since been any reciiidescence of the practice. 
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To Lord William Bcntinck belongs the credit of 
l)eing tho firat Governor-General who prohibited mti, 
or tho burning of widows on the funeral-pile of 
their husbands. The prohibition was necessarily con¬ 
fined to British territory, and tho practice still 
continuc<l in Native States. Two notable instances 
occurred at this time. On tho occasion of the munler 
of Hiia Singh at r^ahoro, twenty-four women sacri¬ 
fices! tlicinsclvos, of whom four were his wives; and 
when tho lUjri of Mandi, neai- Simla, died, twelve 
widows woiu burned alive with his body. 

So also with female infanticide. It cannot be main¬ 
tained that the ci-imo is yet extinct among certain 
classes, and in ccitain parts of tho country; but in 
those days it was rampant and scarcely concealed, I 
have myself heard the MahAr/ijd Dhullp Singh describe 
how, when a child at Lahore, ho had seen his sisters 
put into a sack and thrown into the river. The 
Governor-General did all in his power to put an end 
to these two kinds of crime in Native States. His 
procedure was first to peisuado the princes to declare 
them illegal, and then to instruct tho British Resi¬ 
dent to see that their edicts were carried out, under 
pain of his extreme displeasure. At the present 
day, it may bo .said that sati is unknown throughout 
India, except poihaps in the independent State of 
Nepal; and that infanticide is dying out in Native 
States as it has died out in British territory. 

The following may be cited as some of the principal 
improvements made during the year’s 1846-47 :—The 
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Calcutta Conservancy was refonnecl; transit duties 
were abolished between Native States in Central India 
and on the Sutlej, that river and the Indus being now 
practically freed from these imposts ; while the cul¬ 
tivation of tea was much encouraged, under the super- 
intondcnce of Dr. Jameson—especially in Assam, where 
a company was fonned for tliat purpose. 

The pi-caorvation of the ancient monuments of 
India also engaged the attention of tlio Govemor- 
Gencial. He greatly admired the Titj, and ordered 
parts of it to be repaired, as well as the palace at Agra. 
He also removed the unseemly and gi*otesquo orna¬ 
ment which had been placed on the top of the Kutab 
Minor at Delhi. Of all tlicso celebrated buildings ho 
caused photographs to be taken—photography then 
being an art almost unknown in India. 

This slight sketch of what was accomplished in 
civil administration shows that the Governor-General 
had not been idle or remiss. Whon the charge was 
brought against him, that ho was so immersed in war- 
bko operations as to neglect such duties, a writer in 
the Calcutta iZev/ew; called it one of those ‘drizzling 
criticisms which he could well afford to ignoi’e.’ 

As some misapprehension may exist with regard to 
the military reforms which Lord Hardingo canied out 
after the close of the Sutlej campaign, it must 1x5 noted 
that, on the one hand, the condition of the fina.TK»i>-<t 
imperatively demanded that some reduction should be 
made in the military budget; while on the other, 
his experience in the field had taught him how 
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such a reduction could bo effected without any di¬ 
minution in the gcnei‘al efficiency of the army. As 
an old Soci'otary at War, Lord Hardinge was pecu¬ 
liarly qualified to appreciate and to reconcile all the 
various considemtions w’hich entered into the problem 
ho had to solve. The first principle that ho always 
kept boforu him was to inaiiitain unimpaired the 
strength of the ICuropean troops in India; the second 
was to redistribute the entire army, so that the North- 
West Frontier and the Punjab might be seemed 
against any contingtmey. 

Subject to tlie.su two dominant principles, Lord 
Hardhigo now felt himself justified in disbanding no 
fewer than 50,000 Sepoys, and reducing the strength of 
the Native regiments from 1000 to 800 men^. Even 
thus, the army was more numerous than it had been in 
1837, the last year of i^cacc in India. It is true that, 
after the amiexation of the Punjab, the former estab¬ 
lishments were roetored; but, as stated by Sir William 
Hunter, Lord Dalhousio aftera'ards became convinced 
of the impolicy of this increase, and himself proposed 
a reduction. In Motlras, the Native army was re¬ 
duced under Lord Hardinge by 10,000 men; and in 
Bombay by yooo men. But at'the same time the 
Native Cavalry was augmented by eight regiments; 
and Sindh and Sikh levies were enrolled for the 
firontier police, which thus assumed a Bemi-mihtary 

* Those numbers sppear in Sir H. Lawrence's artlcla in the Calcutta 
Review for 1S47, vol. viii. Ho obtained his figures from Col. Wood, 
then Military Socrotory to tho Qovernor-QenoroL 
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character. Tlie number of European regiments in 
Bombay remained the same, but some of tliose in 
Madras weix) transferred to the Bengal establishment. 
In the general result, the total European force in 
Lidia was stronger by 10,000 men when Lord Hai-dinge 
resigned oflicc than it had been in 1837; while the 
Bengal ttiiiiy alone, European and Native, was stronger 
by 30,000 men. 

Tlio condition of tlio ordnance? naturally attracted 
a special sliare of Lonl Hurdinge's attention. The 
strength of the artillery, as regard.^ botli men and 
guns, was fully maintained. Tlu? nine-pounders 
(sixty in number), which had previously Itecn drawn 
by bullocks, were now horsed. Measuixfl were also 
adopted to place both field and siege artillery in a 
more satisfactory position with reference to reserves 
of ammunition. At FirozshAli, and again at AliwAl, 
the ammunition had run short. In the fonner battle 
some excuse may bo made, for out of seventeen 
artillery waggons that went into action seven were 
blown up by the enemy’s fire. 

The result of these reductions was to effect a saving 
of no less that ,1^1,160,000 in the military budget. 
When to this was added the Lahore subsidy of 
.5^*220,000, and the revenue from the JAlandhai* Do<ib 
and Cis-Sutlej districts of about ^6*500,000, the entire 
impi-ovement in the finances amounted to ,8«o,ooo 
—a relief from financial strain such as the Indian 
exchequer had not enjoyed since 1838. 

These reductions were more or less unpopular in 
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the army, aa reductions always must bo; but the 
question involved was whether the force that remained 
was acle<iuato for any emergency that might arise. 
The strength left was not, indeed, the strength of 
numlKjrs; it was tlic strength of a better distiibu- 
tion from a Htrategicol point of view. The gairisons 
on the Nortli-Weat Frontier had l>cen doubled. On 
the Sutlej tlicre were 50,000 men, with sixty guns; at 
Firozpur 10,000 men, complete in every detail; and 
at IjoIioix) 9®®® men. The Punjab was quiet; and 
when the in.sun-cction subfle<iuontly broke out at 
Mult/ln, Lor<l Gough had an ample force for the 
operations which followed. 

While dcsiling with questions relating to the aimy, I 
must not forget to mention the various boons conferred 
upon the Sepoys. As before mentioned, twelve months’ 
‘batta’ -was gianted to them at the end of the war; 
their pension for wounds was increased from four to 
seven rupees a month ; hutting money was allowed; 
and all wounded men received a free ration in hos¬ 
pital. I..ord Hai*dingo had been called in England 
the ‘soldier’s friend.* Might he not also be called 
the friend of the Sepoy ? 

Looking to the fact that Lord Hardingc was less 
than four years in India, this catalogue of work done 
shows what an active mind, untiring labour, and 
complete confidence in subordinates, can achieve. Now 
he was longing for his holidays, like a schoolboy. In 
one of the last letters which he wrote to his wife are 
these words:—‘I must shrink from no duty to a 
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public which has reworded me so largely, and must 
maintain to the last the principle which I exact from 
my subordinates, that public interests ought not to 
be neglected. Whilst war and bankruptcy threatened 
the State, I rcinoinod. Now, that peace is established 
and pmsperity reviving, I return with the conscious¬ 
ness that I have done my duty.’ 

It is well to rccoid, in these last days of his ad- 
ministi-ation, the debt of obligation ho felt to those 
oftioei-s who had served him so faithfully during the 
inti’icato details and difKcult negotiations of his Punjab 
poUcy. Many of those 'politicals’ wore soldiers by 
pi-ofession, who, when the war broke out, aided him 
either in the field or in the districts where the pres¬ 
ence of military men was required to inspire confi¬ 
dence. They were a goodly listHcnxy and George 
Lawrence, Broadfoot, tho four Abbotts, Benson, the 
Bechers, Lake, Reynell Taylor, Robert Napier, and last 
(not least) Herbert Edwardes. All these have made 
their mai*k in tho annals of Indian history. By their 
side may be ranged tho civilians, such as John Law¬ 
rence, Currie, Elliot, Maddock, Dorin, Gust, W. 
Edwaids, and a host of otiicrs. 

As the services of many of these distinguished men 
have been dealt with in formal biographies, I need not 
enlarge on their merits. One word, however, must 
be said as to tho services of tho two brothers so 
intimately connected with Punjab administration. 
Nor can I forget, amid tho host of Indian worthies 
of that period, the name of George Broadfoot. He was 
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the right-hand man of the Governor-General in the 
earlier days of the Sikh negotiations, and to him Lord 
Hardingc owed especial acknowledgments. It has 
been whispered that Broadfoot’s instincts were too 
aggressive, hut there is no evidence to show that this 
was the case. Had lie developed any such tendeney, 
it would assuredly have been detected. The Governor- 
General on all occasions confided in him, and both at 
homo and in India Broadfoot received duo acknow¬ 
ledgment for liis unremitting zeal and constant 
exertions. 

Henry Lawrence had l>ccn unknown to Lord Hard- 
ingo, except by reputation. It was not until he was 
hastily summoned from Nep^ to the scat of war 
that his chai*actcr and qualities shone forth. Charm¬ 
ing and amiable, with strong religious feelings, he 
was conHcientious to a degree in his views and piin- 
ciples. His resignation of his seat at the Lahore 
Board, when those principles seemed to bo involved, 
and his withdrawal of his resignation from a sense of 
public duty, are matters of history. It has been truly 
said that to know Henry Lawrence was to love him. 
Ho accompanied Lonl Hardingc to England, and con¬ 
stant intercourse during a long sea voyage served only 
to bring out those qualities which he had so often 
extolled. It is related, that, when Henry Lawrence left 
Lahore to take up his now appointment in B^put&na, 
there was hardly a dry eye among the host of friends, 
European and native, who came to bid him farewell. 

John Lawrence, the future * Ruler of India,’ was a 
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man whose character was cast in a different mould 
from that of his l)rothcr. At the time of the progress 
of the Govci-nor-Gcncrnl up the country in 18415, ho 
was magistrate at Delhi, being known even then 
ns a civilian of no onlinary abilit3% I»rd Ifardinge 
at once fixed his eye on liim. lie had been un¬ 
usually active in forwai*«ling stoi-es and supplies to 
the Firmtier, so that when his services on the Sutlej 
were applied for, Mr. Thomason domuiTOjl to losing bo 
good an officer. On the cdoso of the war he was imme¬ 
diately Bclectcd to take charge of th(^ .Ifilandhnr Do^lb, 
whicli had now become a British province. The 
Govcrnor-Gcncial cntirtaincsl bo high an opinion of 
his services that one of his last acta, as recorde<l in Mr. 
Kosworth Smith’s biography, was to recommend him 
for one of the liigh appointments then alxmt to la-come 
vacant. John Ijawronco's later career is now a chapter 
in the history of India, as eventful as it in honourable 
in every way to his memory. 

The names of Hardingo and Gough must always 
be connected with the battle-fields of the Sutlej. 
The two chiefs had sometimes diftbred—differed too 
on important tactical and strategical questions • but 
such was the mutual good-fi^llowHhip between them 
that their differences were soon merged in the single 
desiro of bringing matters to a successful issue. As 
Lord Hardinge wi-ote in a semi-official letter shortly 
before he sailed for England:—‘ The energy and in¬ 
trepidity of the Commandor-in-Chief, Lord Gough, 
and his readiness to carry on the service in cordial 
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co-operation with tho Governor-General, have overcome 
many serious obstacles.’ Their complete unanimity 
on tho night of tho aist of December, aa well as in 
the plan of attack ut Sobr<lon, is an instance showing 
how any want of such co-operation might have led 
to dcploitiblo reaulta. Agjiin, in a letter written to 
A friend fnuu Simla in May, 1846, Lord Hai'dinge 
romnrkH: M am most gmtifiud tlmt my excellent and 
distingubihod friend tho Comniundor-in-Chiof has re¬ 
ceived the lionoui's ho lias so nobly won. Ho is a fine 
specimen of an Duglish ofllcer and an Knglish gentle¬ 
man.’ Tlio two soldiciii were always on friendly terms, 
and thcBO relations continued till Lord Blardinge’s 
death. 

The Governor-General was now on his way to 
Calcutta, the seat of government which ho had quitted 
three yoai*s before with very ditferent feelings. Then, 
the state of tho Punjab wius a source of extreme anxiety; 
now, its prospects worc peaceful. The captured Sikh 
guns, 256 in number, had already been conveyed in 
triumph through the country, deeply impressing the 
native population with a sense of our military power 
and inexhaustible resources. 

On tho 24th of December, 1847, after Lord Hai'd- 
inge’s arrival in Calcutta, tho European and native 
inhabitants of tho Presidency approached him in the 
following terms:— 

‘The inhabitants of Calcutta addressed your Lordship 
on the occasion of your return to the Presidency, and 
declared their sense of the distinguished services ren- 
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dered by you to this coimtiy. In acknowledging that 
address, your Lordship expressed your conviction that 
a pacific course was the one best calculated to promote 
the honour and interests of Great Britain and the 
welfare of the people of India. Wo feci that in this 
belief your Lordship coininenad your n 4 lmini 8 tration, 
and that it inlluonccd you until war iKscanio tlie noccs-* 
sity of self-defence. Wo can tlesiro no happier future for 
England and Iiidui than tliat tin's wmtiiucnt should pre¬ 
vail with our rulers, an«l no more glorious achievements 
whcnforced into the field than those which under divine 
Providence have won imperishable honour for our aims 
on the banks of the Sutlej. Wo cannot permit your 
Lordship to lay down tlic high office of Goveinor. 
General without the expression of our admiration for 
your distinguished career. Wo desiro to have and pre¬ 
serve in Calcutta some pciaonal memorial of one who 
has received the highest honours from the Sovereign 
and the thanks of his countrymen whilst ruling this 
vast empire.* 

The result of this address was the erection of the 
statue by J. H. Foley, R.A., previously referred to. It 
was pronounced by the Royal Academy to bo admirable 
as a work of art; and none could better befit the 
character and services of the man. 

The salutes which announced the arrival of Lord 
Dalhousic in the Hfigli were indeed welcome sounds. 
Then followed the same interchange of ceremonials, 
with their attendant hospitalities, in which Lord 
Hardinge had been the principal actor a few years 
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previously. Now, passing through the line of troops, 
the slim figure and handsome countenance of India’s 
* new Ruler * was narrowly scanned by the crowd that 
surrounded the stops of Government House. The 
short period that intervened between the arrival of 
the new Governor-General and the departure of his 
predecessor afforded an opportunity for an inter¬ 
change of views on tliose questions which pressed for 
considemtion. Their discussions led to a satisfactory 
concurrence of opinion, and the two statesmen parted 
with that confiilencc in eacli other which their ante¬ 
cedents inspired. 

On the 18th of January, 1848, Lord Hardingo, with 
Henry Lawrence and his personal staff, embarked on 
the ^Mozufter,’ a war steamer of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Crow<l8 witnessed his departure. There were 
interesting passcngoi-s—a tiger and Himalayan 
pheasants for the Queen j Chinese dogs, and the old 
charger Mi/ini, who came homo to end his days in 
England. Once beyond the Sandheads a prosperous 
run was ma<lo to Aden, where Lord Hardinge landed, 
revisiting tho works and making his final report on 
the defences of tho rock. 

In view of tho contingency of military operations in 
Egypt at any future time, Lord Hardinge had been 
directed by tho Home Government to report on the 
character of tho route between Kosseir, on the Red 
Sea, and tho Nile. Mehemet Ali, then absent from 
Egypt on account of his health, afforded us every 
facility. On our landing, tents and all the apparatus 
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of Eastern travel were found ready for our march. The 
route taken was that which had been chosen by Sir D. 
Baird when ho landed there with an Indian contingent 
in 1801; and it has been more than once made use of 
recently during tho British occupation of E^pt. Some 
five or six days’ inarch through a wild and i-ocky gorge 
brought us to tho Nile. The soil was hard and civpablo 
of bearhig guns andwheeltMl carriagt‘8, although, from 
tho narrowness of tho pass, this route liad soino dis- 
advantages from a military point of view. On roaching 
the river, wo wore mot by the present Sir C. Afurray, 
then Consul-Gcnoiul, who had boon deputc<l by the 
Pasha to escort us. The days passed away pleasantly, 
so that on our return to our old quarters at Alexandria 
we felt that tho duty of reporting on this military 
route had boon combined with recollections by no 
means uninteresting. 

After a few days’ repose, H. M.’s ship * Sidon’ got 
up steam, and on tho 28th of Feliruary wo wore 
sailing up tho Adriatic on a short visit to Corfu, whoro 
Lord Hawlingo saw his old friend Lord .Seaton, sopa- 
i*atod however by a distance of some 200 yards in 
consequence of our being in quarantine. Then, after 
a heavy gale, we were in four days safely harboured 
in tho port of Trieste. Without an hour’s delay, the 
journey was resumed by road and rail. We had in¬ 
tended to pass through Paris, but tho fall of the 
Orleans dynasty rendered it necessary to take anothw 
route. After a week’s incessant travelling night 
and day we reached Ostend, and embarking in a 
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miserablo cockle-shell of a steamer were delighted 
to find ourselves off the Tower Stairs by daybreak 
on tho 2oth of March. 

The Indian career of Lord Hardinge had now closed. 
His measures ha<l been characterised by moderation 
and vigour, and he had hcH|ucatlicd to his successors an 
excess of incoino over expenditure and tho probabilities 
of a continuanco of peact». It was, poidiape, hardly to 
be expected that titiachoi'ous intrigues would never 
again disturb the existing aHjicct of security. But ho 
was consciouK that ho had done Ids duty, and now 
looked forvvoi’d to that repose which ho had so long 
desired. In this hopo ho was disappointod. It has 
boon truly said that a public man is a nation’s pro¬ 
perty, and ho was again destined to serve his country 
in that branch of tho service to which he was so 
devotedly attached. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Army Administration. Conclusion 

In 1848, the veiy year of liis return to England, Loixl 
Hardinge was sent to Ireland on special duty. The 
Smith O’Brien riots were then agitating the country; 
and the Government considered that ho possessed no 
ordinary qualifications, both civil and military, for 
dealing with such a crisis os might at any moment 
arise. On his arrival, he immediately visited the 
disturbed provinces; but his personal inteiwention 
was not required. The ignominious capture of the 
author of those riots prevented any further agitation, 
and Lord Hardinge returned to England. 

In 1852 he was again called upon to serve in his 
old department of the Ordnance, a department which 
had brought him into public notice shortly after his 
first election to Parliament. His devotion to and 
confidence in Peel induced him to adhere to the fiscal 
policy which the latter had carried out in the face of 
the opposition of a powerful section of the Tory party. 
He had also voted for the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, though taking no prominent part in the par¬ 
liamentary struggles of that period. His political 
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attitude was essentially Conservative on all questions 
not involving the principle of Free Trade, as the 
following correspondence will show. 

*St. James’ Square, 

‘ 23, 1852. 

* My Deak Haudinqe, 

‘ Though wo have not been acting as menibei*s 
of the same party, yet your personal kindness has been 
always such, and I have such a reliance upon your 
sense of what is duo to the public interests, that 
having felt it my duty to take any responsibility 
rather than leave the Queen without a Government, 
and having therefore accepted office, I hope I may rely 
with confidence upon your giving me your valuable 
military assistance by accepting the office of Master- 
Gcneial of the Ordnance—a post which just now re¬ 
quires the services of our ablest administrator. I have 
named my intention to the Queen; and I am sure, 
should you accept it, the public voice will ratify the 
selection. I cannot imagine to myself any political 
question which need raise the slightest difficulty. I 
shall hope, therefore, to receive an early and satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

‘Yours sincerely, 

‘Derby.’ 

The following was the reply:— 

* Feb^ 1852. 

‘ My Dear Lord Derby, 

‘I came home late, and have this instant re¬ 
ceived your veiy kind letter. I can truly assure you 

H 2 
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that on gitmnda of peigonal regaid to you, and of 
professional duty to the public scrvieCj I ahoold bo most 
ansiouB to afford to your GoYCrnmoiit any aSEistanco 
in my po-wcr. I have, however, on evtay occasion 
Bince I came fi'om India recorded my vote in favour of 
Free Trade measure, and in honour aiul eouHinteney I 
cannot depart from the lino I have adoptedr In other 
respects, I bclicvo ihoi^o h no diiforcnco of opinion 
between uh- I thereforo inftir that iiiy acceptance of 
the office of JIaatet-Gen.ei'ai is limited to the military 
adrainisti'ation of that dopartruont, witJiout retjuiring 
from me any change of political opinionr If thia bo 
so, I am ready, aa a professional maxi, to give you any 
assi stance in my power. But if this arrangement is Ln- 
conTonient to you^ I Ehall consider the communication 
as strictly confidential between us, Eind to be treated 
as if it had never been madcJ 

In Older to completo the correspondence, I must 
quetc from Lord Dei'by's replyj dated Febn 34th3 : 

^'You have rightly interprctoil my abstainmg from 
offering yon the Cabinet. I wish to have you freej 
and though I could not offer so important aji oifice to 
a political opponent, yet I hope 1 may rely on your 
neutrality if a question should arise relating to 
Trade in which you cannot concur with my views. 
I may add that any vote of the kind is very little 
likely to arise during the present session.’ 

Xt ia needless to say that on these terms Lord 
Hardinge undertook the duties of the ofSoe. Such 
an understanding has seldom been aaTived at in the 
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distribution of public appointments of great import¬ 
ance. It shows how marked was the confidence 
which Lord Hardingo enjoyed, and it may be said to 
reflect credit on both the pai’tics concerned. 

One of tlic firat acts of his Ordnance administration 
was to augment the field batteries of artillery. In 
bis ovidcncx? lK^fore the Sebastopol Committee in May, 
1855, ho Ktjitod that on coming into office ho had 
found only about forty or fifty guns fit for service in 
Great Britain, and those of the date of Waterloo. He 
at once pixiposed to Lord Derby^s Government that 
300 guns and 200 ammunition waggons should be im¬ 
mediately prepared. The Government assented, and 
the estimated sum was voted by the succeeding ad¬ 
ministration. This timely action enabled the Ordnance 
Department to supply seventy-eight field guns for the 
Crimea, which -would not have been possible if the 
establishment bad been maintained at the figure at 
which Lord Hardingo found it when he came into 
office. During the Crimean War the Ordnance was 
also required to send suddenly a number of heavy 
guns to Sebastopol. Three complete siege trains were 
despatched with their ammunition, proving that the 
department was equal to the emergency. When asked 
by the Committee whether the arrangements were 
good and the guns well manned on their arrival, he 
stated that according to the latest reports nothing 
could bo more satisfactory than the state of the 
artillery, which presented a strong contrast to that of 
the French. 
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Lord Hardingc s £ierviEie& at the Ordnance inere not 
destined to be of long duration, Laloi- in the sanie 
year (185a), on the death of tho Luke of Wellington, 
lie WS3 selected to finccccd his old chief in the com¬ 
mand of the army. The nomination wais conveyed to 
liiin in the most flattering manner by Lord Derby, 
The ofliee was one moat congenial to his spirit, but he 
felt that he had no easy task in following so pne- 
minent a man. Lend Raglan suececdod liiin at tho 
Ordnaxice, remaining in that ofilce until ho took com- 
inand of the army in tho Criinoa. 

One of Lord Eardinge’s fii'st acts as Commandcr- 
in^Chief was to form a temporary camp of exereise 
at Chobham (July, 1853), rmder^ tho command of Lord 
J 5 eaton. The success of this experiment encouraged 
him to press on the Government tho purchase of 
land at Aldershot for a permanent camp. Looking 
to the fact that nearly every nation on the Continent 
had established such eampfl of exercise, he felt that the 
days of simple barrack-yard dxiU were numbered, and 
that eveay means should he taken, to rendoi^ the army 
more efficient in field mancouvres. With this view, 
and considering the enclosed eharacter of the country 
generally, it wajs necessary to secure a large tract of 
land for tactical purposes. He proposed in tho first 
instance that about 9000 acres should he pui'chased. 
Lord PaJuna-ston, then at the Home Office^ entiroly 
approved, and wrote that he would urge Lord Aber¬ 
deen and Sidney Herbert to support the pro.posflJ, 
The land was purchased j and we have since been 
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in possession of a training ground for our army at 
Aldershot, with all its accompanying advantages, which 
cannot be ovei’-estimatcd. 

Perhaps the most important military reform with 
which Lord Hardingo’s name is associated was the in¬ 
troduction into the service of the rifle, in substitu¬ 
tion for the old smooth-bore or Brown Bess. The 
•Small-Arms Committee of 1852, which had been ap¬ 
pointed by his predecessor at the Ordnance, Lord 
Anglesey, while strongly advocating the merite of 
the Minic rifle, recommended that the bore should 
bo reduced As the result of elaborate experiments, 
the Enfield rifle of 1853 was finally adopted, though 
it is interesting to record that, even at this early 
date, Lord Hardinge expressed his opinion that 
the best rifle ho had seen was ^ breech-loader of Mr. 
Prince’s. The Enfield was stronger, and at the same 
time weighed less, than the Minie; and was then, un¬ 
doubtedly, the best weapon available. It was web 
tested at Alma and inkerman; in the trenches too, 
it was noticed that the Russians always retired more 
quickly when attacked with the rifle *. Unfortunately, 
as must happen at a period of transition, the rifles 
issued belonged to two different patterns, requiring 
different kinds of ammunition; while many regiments 
retained the old smooth-bore during the early months 
of the war. It was impossible to manufacture in 
time a sufficient number of rifles for the whole army 

‘ In tho words of Dr. W. H. RumcII, the Time$ correspondent, 
* It smote the enemy like s destroying angeL' 
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in th& Crimea^ though IA 6 ge received a largo contraet 
as well as Birmicgham, 

Consequent upon the adoption of the rifle, the School 
of Muekctry at Eythe waa cstablialied in 1S54, under 
the command of Colonel Hay, for the training of 
instructors in musketry. One of tlie olhoers 
appointed to Hythc was Captain Lane Box, of the 
Gi-cnaclicr Guaidfl (now Gencrnl Pitt-liivei-s), wliose 
researches in the history of flroarins Iiatl been of 
great value to the Committee of He drew up a 

code of inetructiona in musketry, wLich fonna the 
basis of the existing regulations; and lie also tramed 
the regimenta to which the earliest Minie rifles had 
been iasued, at Malta, ajod afterwards in the Crimea. 
On bebg invalided home, he was succeeded by Colonel 
A. Gordon. 

Since those days the ait of riflo shooting has 
advanced by leaps and boundiSj in a great measure 
under the stimulus fumiBbed by the Voluntoci^ move¬ 
ment, while many suoeeasive committees have con¬ 
ducted experimonia and made reports upon every 
description of rifle. But the words of Lord Hethort, 
^ven in evidence before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee on Military Oi^ganiaation, arc not to be gain¬ 
said:—^ Lord Hnrdingo was the man to whom the 
army owcb most for the improvement of weapons 
of war, and for carrying out those changes with the 
greatest energy and determination.’ Nor was his 
attention confined to small-arms. The rifling of field 
and heavy guns demanded an equal share of his time. 
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He was continually in correspondence with the three 
groat gunnery firms—Lancaster, Whitworth, and 
Armstrong—to each of whose systems he gave an 
impartial hearing, though none was approved for 
adoption in tho service during his lifetime. 

It is now necessary to note tho purport of Lord 
Hardingo’s general evidence before tho Sebastopol 
C!oininittcc, presided over by Mr. Roebuck, as some 
might lay at liia door to a certain extent the 
shortcomings of our military administration during 
tho Ci’imcan War. His position was that of eveiy 
Commandcr-in-Cbicf when on army is sent abroad on 
active service. He was of course not responsible for 
the policy of the war, nor was ho responsible for the 
results of the operations. In reply to the Committee 
for a detailed statement of his duties as Commander- 
in-Chief, ho said that ho was responsible for the dis¬ 
cipline of tho army; that he merely recommended 
officers for regimental and staff situations, while all 
first appointments were mode by him subject to the 
Queen’s pleasure. He also stated that he had given 
to Lord Raglan tho selection for all the appointments 
in the Crimean army as they became vacant, although 
these appointments theoretically rested upon his own 
recommendation, this being done on the principle 
that a General in tho field should select his own 
officers. He cntii'ely approved of the Letter of Service, 
by which Lord Raglan was authorised to correspond 
directly with the Secretary at War, and was of opinion 
that the practice should be followed on all similar 
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occaalonB. Tikis Letter of Servico was the same as 
that sent to Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1809, and again 
in when he took command of tike aimy before 
Waterloo. As an inclii-cct ejcamplo of its advantages^ 
Lord Hardiogo mentioned that, aftci- the landing ii, 
tho Crimea, ho had given liLi opinion to tiio Duke of 
No^v-castle, but not to Ivord Laglan, tliat the spot 
choson waa too close to Sebastopol. 

He was then asked whethci- ho concui rcd with the 
Dnko of Neweaatio in tii inking that the line of demarc¬ 
ation between the Ministei- for War and tlie Com¬ 
mander-in^ Chief was not inconvonicn tly indefinite. He 
replied:^'! muat say that, during the whole course 
of my ti-ansacting business with tbo Duko of New¬ 
castle, I am not awaxo since the war broke out of any 
portion of the duties between us Imvingbcen pd-sonally 
unsatisfactoiy, nor do I know to what the question 
alludes.' Ho subsequently said tho same as regarded 
Lord Panmurc. Tho real fact is tliat tho Seci-etary 
of State has unlimited authority ovei' the Horn 
Guaids. af I were; he said, ‘ to iccommead an officer 
to go to the Crimea, and thd Secretary at War thought 
for any reason tliat he was a person not fit for the post, 

I ehould at once give way or request him to send me a 
list of the best men he could find for my recommenda¬ 
tion, as the ultimate appointment rested with the 
Seci-etary of State.* If any inconvenionee had ever 
arisen, it was owing to the Secretary of State not es;- 
pressing hig pleueure to the Commander-in’Chief, The 
Secretary of State did not aubmit the namea to the 
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Queen, and ho did not see what advantage would 
accrue to him from having that pow-er. He waa a 
political official serving in the Cabinet, and it would 
matter littlo to him that the army should know 
whether it was tlio Duke of Newcastle or Lord 
Panmuro wdio inoilo the appointments. But to the 
Cominanclor-in-Chief of the day it was of gi eat import¬ 
ance that lio should keep up that kind of connexion 
iKjtwcon himself and the Ci*owu, so that the officers 
might know that the appointments proceeded in a 
certain degree upon the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-Chiof, a privilege which had existed 
for the last 100 or 200 years. 

He acknowledged his responsibility for advisbg the 
establishment of proper means of transport for the 
army, the medical arrangements, and the equipment. 
But with an army in the field, the commander of that 
army would call upon the Commissariat to furnish all 
transport, as the Commander-in-Chief at home would 
know nothing of the arrangements, which could only 
be made on the spot. He stated, moreover, that 
instructions with regard to stores for every branch of 
the army in the field were contained in the orders 
issued by the Treasury to the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment. 

With reference to equipment, military stores, &c., 
he remarked that ample provision had been made 
when the army left England. When asked whether 
the duty of providing general hospitals devolved on 
the authorities in the War Office, he said: ‘ Cer- 
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taJiily'; th&t be himsdf had no power to spend a 
pound, all auoh lurangeraents being Invariably made 
by the Scci^tary of State and not by tho Comniander- 
in^Cliief. He also stated that all he could do to 
give inetructiona to the regimental sitrgcons, hut that 
Tvlien once war broke out lio bad notliing to say to 
modieal arrangomt ntB beyond giving tliw^o necessary 
inatruetions. With roforonco to the oatablishmont of 
the hospitals at Gallipoli, ho otnild not intt-rhsre, the 
whole being undor the control of Lord HogUn and the 
Minifitci' for War In this country. 

Ad regarde clothing for tho tr-oops, wJion Dn 
Smith advocated that the slialco ehould be laid aside 
and a lighter eeige L-ock issued, Loi'd Hardinga was 
able to say that he liad already anticipated both 
proposals. A common blouse, as well as white cap- 
covers, was provided; and last, not least, the old ' 
stiff stock wfljj abolished. More than a suffioiont 
supply of blankets had also been sent out, with every 
ai’tick of held equipment. As to stoppages of pay, 
which had been enforced In tho Oidmca, oven when the 
meat was of bad quality or insumcient, sueh a pro¬ 
ceeding seemed to him to be moat unjust. He quoted 
an instance of this which had occurred after the 
battle of Talavcra. He had himself repi-esentcd to 
the Duke of Weliington the discontented state of the 
men owjng to these stoppages. The Duke aaid, ‘ I 
will put that right in five minutes/ and wrote an 
order at once to the effect that the men must have 
full pay when they got into quarters, and no stoppages. 
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It was suggested by the Committee that the Com¬ 
missariat were to blame when, after supplying food 
for the whole army, they were suddenly called upon 
to provide huts and other articles, and failed to do so. 
Lord Hanlingo said ho thought not. The difficulties 
of the climate, the state of the roads, and, above all, 
the iiiisfortuno of a largo army depending entirely 
upon tlio sea for its commimications, made it 
almost iHiyond human cffoi*t to got things right. Ho 
maintained that no cxpo<lition over left England 
under gi'cater advantages; in the Peninsula they had 
no tents until 1814, four years after the Duke of 
Wellington assumed the command. The Commis¬ 
sariat animals had been allowed to dwindle down to 
too low a strength, the result of making war upon 
a peace establishment. When he himself crossed the 
Sutlej with 20,000 British and Native ti-oops,his Com- 
missoi'iat transport consisted of no less than 120,000 
baggage-animals, which had been procured without 
any great pressure or hardship upon the Native popu¬ 
lation. 

When questioned concerning the recruits sent out 
to reinforce the army before Sebastopol, he gave the 
following explanation:—The necessity ai-oso entirely 
fi*om the fact that the peace establishment stood at so 
low a figure ^ that, after the first effort had been made 


* Tho Commander>m-Ghief has no control over the numbers of 
the army, whicli are fixed by the Seoretary of War, on the authority 
of the Cabinet, and are included in the first vote of the Army 
Estimates, as annually sanctioned by Parliament. 
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to clespatdi a force of 35,000 Tjaen, xio reaorve of seaaoned 
soldiers remained at homOj and no means existed of 
supplying the waste of the army in the field except 
by sending out recruits. Comparing the condition of 
the mmy in the Crimea with that of the army in the 
Peninsula, he pointed out that, wlion Wellington com¬ 
menced ills campaign in iHoH, a syHtom of double W 
talions had been inaintaine^l for Kovcral years, while 
the militia was in a state of high odiciency, having 
been embodied to resist invasicai. In the Crimea it 
was impossible to expect the aaiuo cfHcioncy from 
hoys, who snfiered severely ftom tlm inelciuency of the 
weather and from hai-d work in the tronehes. He 
did iiot consider that an eaxHer embodiment of the 
militia would have made any material difference j 
for in the militia, too, theirc waa at that time a 
veiy largo propoitLon of boys. Ten battalions of the 
line had been brought homo from tho Colomes; but^ 
before they could bo utilised in the Crimea, it was 
neeossaiy in emuc cases to fill up their ranks with 
recruits. Those were trained as rapidly as possible, 
but tbs Cape regiments and a battalion of Hifles had 
a laige ptopoition of recruits in the ranks. Their 
defect did not consist in being untrained, but in 
being under twenty years of age, and therefoxo unfit 
to bear the hard work and privations of the campaign. 
The root of the whole matter lay in the fact that we 
possessed no reserve, and no second battalions to feed 
the battalions in the field as had been the case in 
former wars. The Government entered upon the war 
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with too low an establishment, and the strain upon 
the different departments proved that they were 
unequal to the emergency. 

One of the immediate results of the Sebastopol 
Committee was the abolition of the Board of Ord¬ 
nance as an independent department, and the transfer 
of all its duties and powers to the War Office, under 
the Secretary of State. This was effected by Letters 
Patent dated May 25th, 1855, confirmed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment (18 and 19 Viet., cap. 117). As a former Mastei- 
Goncral, Lord Hardinge could hardly be expected to 
look upon this reform with unmixod feelings. He 
always maintained that the consolidated departments 
would be too cumbrous for efficiency, and that the 
change would never have been made if it had not 
been for the shoitcomings in the Crimea—shortcom¬ 
ings which could be traced to other causes. But with 
characteristic loyalty, ho did everything in his power 
as Commandor-in-Chief to make the new system 
work well. BUs relations with Lord Panmure (who 
had succeeded the Duke of Newcastle as War Minister 
in February, 1855) were always cordial. Only on 
one occasion did any difference arise between them; 
and this was on a question connected with rifles, as 
to which Lord Panmure imagined that Lord Hardinge 
had exceeded his powers. A friendly correspondence 
ensued, and Lord Panmure ultimately admitted that 
he was quite mistaken. 

In the previous year (1854), Lord Grey had raised 
an important debate in the House of Lords upon the 
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anomaly of dividing tbe management of tbe army 
between tbiee departincctB—tlie War Office, tbe Ord¬ 
nance, and the Horae Guards, Tiio Duke of Now- 
caatlc, then Stini&ter for AVar and the Colonicji, de¬ 
fended in the nifLin tlic existing KyHtcin, wldle Lord 
Paiimm-c uigud the desiirabllity uC placing tlio entire 
administration of tlm army under the aiscititary of 
State, and on prosotving the office of Connnandor-in- 
Chief. On tins T/Oivl IfaiHliiigu expi’esticd 

hiinaelf very wtiongly agaiuwttho crcFitien of anything 
like a Bonid^—‘If tile legislature attempted to limit 
too much the authority and powei' of the Gonimander- 
in-Chief hjj rcgaixls the management of the ti^oops, 
they would shako his antliority In such a manner aa 
to produce great difficulties in the event of our having 
to carry on a war.' Now that the ciucation has 
again been canvassed, it fleema dcairahle to i-eoall the 
opinion of one who possessed the unique expericuce of 
having held in succosBion the throe offiecfj of Secretary 
at War, Mastor-Gcnerol, and Commander-in-Chief. 

It was during his period of office at the Horse 
Guards that the Militia Bill was introduced. Lord 
John IluBsell had been defeated in the Commons on 
the question whether the Militia should bo of a 
general or a local character. Lord Dei'hy came into 
power, and Mr. S, H. Walpole introduced his Militia 
Bill, which forms the basia of our present organisa¬ 
tion. Lord Hardingo was naturally consulted on aH 
the details. During the French War he had had 
opportunities of seeing how the ballot (or system of 
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militia-recruiting by drawing lots) worked ; and he 
came to the conclusion that, so long as the practice 
of purchasing substitutes was permitted, the physique 
of the men suffered. Although the ballot might be 
a powerful engine for raising the force to the required 
numerical Ktandard, ho argued that the militia must 
rest oitlu'r upon a system of voluntary enlistment or 
upon the Iwillot yxt/* ct HiinjUe, without substitutes. 
Mr. Walpolc/s Bill wn-s carried; and although the 
number of the militia still falls considerably short 
of its cstablLshcd strength, voluntary enlistment has 
so fai* succeeded tliat wo now possess a force which 
is as efficient a.s a militia can bo in time of peace, and 
which recent refonns have much improved. 

To Lord Hardingo belongs the credit of having 
cstablwhc<i fho aiiillcry branch of the militia. The 
Royal Artillerymen of that day throw cold water on 
the scheme. They contended that, with the limited 
amount of drill which was inherent in the militia 
system, it would be impossible to raise tlio men 
to the necessary standard of efficiency. Lord Har¬ 
dingo was film, and insisted on the experiment being 
tried. The result has undoubtedly been successful. 
The officers and men entered upon their new duties 
with zeal and energy; and we now possess a con- 
siderablo force of artillerymen in the militia whose 
services in time of war would bo invaluable for coast 
defence, thereby freeing the Royal Artillery for service 
in the field. 

During the Crimean War the militia was embodied. 
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The regiments that volunteered for the ^[editeiTaucan 
Trere Bent to garrison IMalta, Gibraltar^ and the loniaai 
Tslanda, while the foitc genendly gave ita duo piro- 
portbn of recruits to the lino oa long aa the war 
lasted. The artillery militia luid already attained so 
higli a degree of yfiicionoy that I^rd Iforbert pro- 
poftod to jnoorporato tlie Tipperfuy Artillery, eoin- 
nianibd by tlie late Lord Donemgliiiioro, with tlio 
Ibyal Artillery. It v,m obvious, hi>wovo]r, that this 
won hi injuriously afloat the position of tim olTiotira of 
the Itoyal Artillery, who liad fpialiiie<l tlioiuBclveB by 
a long c^iurtfo of training and serviou; mid the pro¬ 
posal tlropped. 

Lord Hiudingo also introduced in iHt;6 tltc syfatom 
of Dep&t Eattaliona for recruiting, which have sinoe 
been superseded by tlio Erlgado Depote, on the 
completion of Lord CardwuU’a schemo of mriitajy 
re-organisation. He did not live to ace the inaiigui- 
ation of the Volunteer movement i but, considering 
the views he entertiiincd, that a soldier- muat shoot 
as well as fight, it ia certain that thoic would 
have been no more ardent arlvocato of that powerful 
defensive rcaerve of whieli tlic conntory is now so 
proud. Another regulation which he carried was that 
of granting Queen’s A.D.C.-ships to officers of the 
East Xiidia Company s aervie^. Tliis was prior to 
the am algamation of the Indian with the Koyal army. 
It was an honour much valued by those officers, who 
had hitheido been debaiTcd as Company officers from 
participation in such a privilege. 
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The more prominent points of Lord Hardinge’s 
military administration liavc now been briefly touched 
upon, all questions of controversy being avoided 
■with regal'd to the policy and conduct of the war 
in the Crimea. Tlio full histoiy of that war has yet 
to bo written. Jhit enough has, I think, been stated 
to show that during the time he was at the Ordnance 
and at the IIoi'hu Quards ho left his mark on the 
administration of Inith departments. 

On October 18th, shortly after the fall of 

Sebastopol, Lord Hnrdingo was raised to the rank of 
Field-Marshal for his long and meritorious services— 
services which ho rendered almost to the last, until 
he was compelled by illness to resign a command in 
which ho took unflagging interest, only terminated 
by his death. He was taken ill at Aldershot in the 
act of presenting to tho Queen the report of the 
Chelsea Commission of General Officers. Ho re- 
covcifd sufficiently to be able to ride about his woods 
at South Park, devoting himself to those country 
occupations in which he took so keen an interest. 
A strong love for tho arts' and for his garden was 
inherent in liis nature—tastes often cultivated by 
those whoso life has been passed amid scenes of 
anxiety, with mental and bodily toil. Ho passed 

^ A good water-colour artist kimaolf, Lord Hardingo took great 
delight in tho society of artists, being on intimate torms of friond- 
ship witli Sir Francis Grant and SlrBdwin Londsocr, both of whom 
painted pictures for him. Tlio original of tho portrait that forms 
the frontispioee to this volume is oonsidorod one of Grant’s hap¬ 
piest efforts. 
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quietly way on the of Soptcmboiv 1 ^ 56 , In tho 
Kcrvcnty-acooml year of his age. 

Hisiemampj Ho In the quiet andpiotiiresquo ehiireJi- 
yard of Foi'dcainho OJinrdi, near PenMlnii^t, a ehm^jh 
to the eitctlon of winch ]ic htul ]ai>;ely Ciintributocl 
tui a tlrnnk-ofthring for many mere lew. Hin funml 
wag of tlic most simiih: cliariicteij in stiict accoitknco 
with Inn \vLshc,g. The iKuly wan caiTifKl to the gmve 
]jy liiR own Ifthonrt rs, LcrIk Gongli and J51Liii)orougIi 
stood hy tlie coflin, on whidi wmi laid^ att tins only 
mavks of hlK rank, hk liead-tlixiscH iind tins bwoi> 1 of 
Napoleon which had been given to tiim by tlio Great 
Duke. 

A moninncnt in Pcnshin'flt Ghui'ch incoi'potates 
the following Gcnci'al Order, wlucli was ksued to the 
army on the and October, 11^56 

^Tho Queen lias a high and giateful sense of Lord 
Hai-dinge’a valuable and uni'cinitting servici^a, and in 
his death deploneti the Icks of a true and devoted 
fdend. No sovoi'cign ever posseflsod a more honest 
and faithiul councillorj or a iivoi'e loyal, fearless, and 
devoted RCTvant/ 

Can any subject desiio a tnoio toueliing or a more 
honourable epitaph ? 
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VII. JFARREN HASTINOS: and the Founding of the BrUieh 
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Vm. THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS: and tkeComolida- 
tiou if Rritieh Rule, by W. 8. Sriox-Karb, Eeq., sometime 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Anthor of 
Selection* from the Calcutta Oaseites, 3 volt. (1784-J805). 
[Puhlisheil.] 

IX. RAN JIT SINGH: onrf the Sikh barrier btiteten our Growing 
Empire and Central Aeia, by Sir Lbpxl Griffin, K.C.S.I., 
Author of The Punjab Chief*, Ac, 

X. MOUNTSTUART ELPB IN STONE: and the MaJnng of 
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fellow of Queen's Collie, Oxford, Anthor of The Decennial 
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iff Chiatif ^Cy 
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llirwri-iit, M.A. [J"nhli>ljf(3.] 

ANJi STFATHNA JRNt (tjnJ ihv Supprca^oa ftj 
tlo'. Great AptWf, Uy MaJO U-C! ns kli.it. Hjh {Jwkn 
JJ njiSKj K.O,S.ln piituuLitt[o Miltiiiry StiL-hjtjvry tu tlm (Atio- 
iiionc!i±nj:n-OliJr.f ]]i litclin. [Ii^ itm J^ratH.] 

XVl JiA 11L CANNINfx; ami ihs- VraatJ^ar IiuUa frinxi iLc 
Oampait^ Hit Ijy Hlli UnKin! S, 

K.O.J.E.J. JLAl^ Atlllior of IfrUtsh /tulin nnti itn Jlalrn^ ettf. 

XVI. Tll£ FAJiL OF MAYOi nmi tUf CnitMilhlttfirfU pf ih^ 

HuIb in LiAui, by Hrit WiriuH WiLtniw HiJjfTiJit 
K.C.S.t, M.A. [PuWLsboJJ 


OxriMiEi PnEsa ^a'ARKnotiHH; Ahek CoitsEn, Lo^rioK* 

AVD ALL BOOHaitLLEClJ). Fiico st^ (}fl, (y«], voluma, 
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SIR WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'DALHOUSIE/ 

‘ An intarwtin^ ari<i (jnceedingiy rctitUblQ volume-, .,, , Sir 'IViltiam 
]]M jin-Klue^ a vitlimlio work about an iuiTHretmu injKli m 
.tplgllWl JiiuEory m India, niid ]io hno fjlvan uii jv ijldjioiujf iaiBii'lLt into 
tlio Oliaraa^ of r runuirkAblu En|rii*biiuin, T[\<3 "IluleHi ohiidip.^' 
«rj<^ ffliwh ]io ]iau iNUidlCLl, tlua muMvb a Huee&oful L^jntiiiu: in i,U 
liMUlu with (1^ wlio rankft nmong t^io proatoR* of tlia tfroat Itainoa wiicL 
Will bo oasoeifttcd witJi tits iubjeot.’—iTAi TimiXy 

'To no one it tlie eiredit hr tho improvod RUKlition of public intaHi^ 
[^dinff Indio] iimra duo than to Sir Wiilinlll ninter. IVom 

a? . ^ <3ovptod n ™ra 

enligtteninjr kio counlryuien on itiofinbjflct 
uf^^Iaads great^t dapendenw , ^ ^7 ioB-piriiig a RiiuiJl army of 

loll-ciwlobonrera with Iiib own flpirit, byindncirjj thani to conform fo tifl 
o-nm ^tOd, and. aliasing a Luga ogg^lomeratian of foota into a lucid and 
inteiltgiUe aystoiii^ SSir Vf. Hunter £iaO brpuffht India Olid its Jnnnmer^ 




OPINIONS OP THE PItBS 8 ON • DALBOUSIE' (eontinutd). 

iiblo IntcrcBU within tlie piUo of nchlerable knowledge, and has riven 
definite shape to the truths which iti history cstablisliee and the 
probleutH which it auggertii.... Such contributions to literature are ajit to 
he taken a« a uiatter of course, beoaose their highoet merit is to oonoeal 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production; but 
they raieo the wlndo lovol of public intelligence, and generate an 
atuioepiicni in which tlieltaloful influencesof folly, ignorance, prejudice, 
and jiruHUiiiiition dwiiullo and disnp)H.>ar.... No one we think, who fairly 
studies Sir W. HiintorV exact and lucid narmtive of these transaotionH, 
i-an iiuestiiui tJie result wlxioh ho iweks to establish—namely, that Lord 
Dalliousif iiK-rcly carriisl out with moderation and skill a policy 
delils'mU’ly a<l<ipU>d by the (•ovcrniiient lieforc his arrival in tho country 
—a iiolicy Uic Ntrict legality of which ranui>l lie disputed, and which was 
iiisiilred by the gMwiiig Hinwo that sovereigns exist, not for Ihoir own 
cnjoyiiiunt, but fur (bo liaitpinosH of tlicir subjects.*— Review. 

* Adiiii ral >Iy onlciilattHl Ui inijiart in a cutioiNO and agreeable form a dear 
general oiiUino of the history of oar great Indian Empire.*—£coiiotmis/. 

' A skilful and imwt aUmcrivc picture.... Tlio author lias made good 
use of publiu aiul |<riv:iU> doetitnents, and has enjojcil tho privilege of 
lieing aido>l by tho divcascil statesman’s family. His little work is, 
consequently, a valnalile contribution to modern history.*— Aeademif. 

* Tlie b<K>k should oisiiiimnd a wide circle of readers, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
tho very attraotivo w*ayiti which it Las been published at tho moderate 
jirioe of lialf>a*cniwn. But it is, of course, by its intrinsio merits alone 
tliat a work of iliis nature should bo judged. And those merits are 
evorywluTo uonsplciiuus.... A writer whose thorough mattery of all 
Tivlian MibjcctM has Ihwii aapdred by yean of practical experience and 
imliont research .’—Thr AthrHttum. 

' Never have wu Inren so much improswil by the great literary abilities 
of Itir William Hunter ss wo have been by the jieruaal of ‘*Thfi Marquess 
of 1 >aIhousio.’*... The knowlwl^ displayetl by tlie writer of the motives 
of Lord 1 lalhnusic’s hcUiiii, of the inner wurkiug of his mind, is so oom- 
plate, that liurd Lalhousie himself, were be living, oould not state them 
more clearly. In tho next jiLnco the argument Uiroiiglioat the book is so 
lucid, bnMil so entirely uiion facts, restiug upon offictHl docnnients and 
otlior uvidfnci'H nut to Im oontroverted, tliat tlie opiionents of Lord 
Dalhousie’s {Kdlcy will lie sorely ]iut to it to make a cose against him. 
... Sir William iluntcr’s stylo is so clear, lih language so vivid, and 
yet so simple, ounvcyitig the imprusslons ho wishes so perspicuously that 
tliey caunot but lie uuilemtond, that tlio work must have a place in 
evory library, in every home, we might say indeed every oottage.’— 
Krtnintj Neire. 

* Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
“ The Marqncas of Dalbouide ” for bis series of the “ Eulers of India." 
It can be read at a silting, yet its references—expressed or implied— 
suggest the study and obswvalion of half a life-time.’— Tke Daily News, 

* A brilliantly written account of the life nnd work of tliat able ruler 
of men, tho Marquis of Lalhoosie. ... A very remarkable and excel¬ 
lent volume.*— Aeiatie Quarterly Review. 



£DfimionB of tlje JPrm 

Oi; 

COLONEL MALLESON^S ‘AKBAR.* 

‘^onol AUl|e»oii'e jntaraH^njv jfl,nnojfm[i]i on AtLnr in 
of Ilulu (t'ljurtndtm llwa) uTiOilld muro tlNin datiNfy tlio tnii^ntl 
Malkiwii trsetJf tlm ori^jin jiiul fciiMuTiitimii erf th« 
MujjfTinl J nJicl, iu\ lui ihtroductitin to tlia iiErttury of Alnlittitimii- 

dnn rnettft^ thuf Ixmk Iwivcu. mptbilljj tu ha (IwtirxMi.'— J'a/nex'i 

. tjrrtiLEiily ft fjnjat m!i». tr.ildinril ^ridlcHcm 

fci> U;]l lifji iiteny thnn flintjipictly Jinrl ayjn|iftt]iLiLL-ciittv; liitluTti i i 11 iftH imeii 

UKifttlylnlrEeil friKin tki. ntrutn Lif r4:ft(kir!i. I’Jio Ihimk ih In ipui' iderv r 
| iiwin.f tliorou-lilywolUL'SfcotMl wprk, wliielurrtu Hi:t fni I tni l-iJttjENiiianLl 
null furtJtur a KCTat-ft ^sliicTi Uaa ri^'Ijt wyl]. 

TIlo cliief infejH'Jit of tlio Iwwik Ikw In tllo ]jit4T iJiopttirH iiE wlaidi 
jiroM'nlH wn liitiTirKtEtrir mirl niHiEn]jir]y ihEl^juIuk 
nUituM of lIlo Kiiink-nir liEiiiHidf nitd Kio (iHitnEPltnf whioh mvoriiod 
liiiK.iiJij'lLttoiwl njnl Liiuinnu [uluiiiiiHlrftliiH],^— Liicftir^ iF'or/d. 

'It ih tlTinPHE miijcxfliiwri tiP iiay tTmt tlio hcKifc m diafnctt-riHod by 
the HJiymtiva vigour ftUd tliu uk fcoiuiivi' faiiiilpaTlty wjtli ) iidiiiTi liiJrtnry 
tfl wljiclL tbe ijf AInllciiKiJL^H: -titJicr Wf^ka are flcc^ia- 

Wmed.'— ^{crald. 

*1" fkntlrt, bfl woleiiniepl, evm Ly oKparth in 
Indiiiii tik the lij'ht nf n liew^ elehr, and Ui^ti rctiikTErir of an 

old, but nnt wom-intit tJwTiit. Jt h A wttlliy and vuluaLply 
to Sir W* Hunter « proniiuiii” iwriira.'— 

'Ctilond, MnTloBon tifts btoken i;ria(ind How to tllO Konurnl render. 
The otoiy of Akhflii' io IprioRy l>nt aleui-ly Wil, with nn nonpuut iif wliat 
he WM oad wliftt he jlid, and lunv In.s frjinid and Ihpw Ilo left india. . .. 
Tlie iiftiive olminieit* nif tlto reij^n am iJiony, ami frutu tljojii it ipmUn 
pwbk, fto Ooknel Mollwron hoa Fduiwn, to cfprihtrnct ft livitic portrait 
of GLi» great ami tnjgJjty pobentfthjL’—h'ctrfH Otvertt r. 

_ ' Akhor jfl, aftOT hfnhunmed liinmnlf, thu moot Htriljjiig and intcTMU 
inp figure in MpiuHiilman liH.trwy. Few men of auy Ugo or oihuntr? 
I^ve ufiitod in wjiudly RinKiHuful inojujuto tJiu gifla of tho oonfiUOPor. 
the erganihar, and tlie ph iluHojJjic fltatrtmFin . , . JJih ncrRonal rsEiarac- 
la even luore eseojjtiLrnal ftitiorijf Oriental rulcrO than, liig iutal- 
Iwtitftl bnllianco , , . Ho ia the only greet MLunnilinan rnlcr who 
oliowwl hnnofllf cap^lo of rising out of tTie narrow Li^;olry of lalani to 
a iHjfty and cmnprelioiisive yitw of raiigrinui truth. ‘h'Jie Ufa and mlo 
of Inol] a man la a nohlo thenio for ft great hihUir5anL^~;S^>ediar^ ^ 

^ The hnlliftHt liiRtorian of tlte Judlftn Mutiny hsfl IJccn aoHignodin 
thiB volniiiifr of the Hsrioa an importnnt opoch oM ft atrung persoruility 
fcr oritJCid fltudy, and liO haa uhnirably fulfillml liiB tuok. A Itimihona 
eri^tEon of invmfiona of India by liabwr, AtWa muidEathar* 
makes a guod introduction to Aiiiatia hiatory of tho HiKteentb century. 
Akbar'l own career 10 fuU of interest, and to the principlM of hia li- 
t^nrd adminiatratfion Colcnol Mallaaon devoteo in tha final chaptor more 
than a guartet of the pages of hiio book. Alika in dross And efiylo, this 
TolomB la ft fit Companion for its predeecflsor.'—Afiinejlifjifij- GnardtVtn. 



©pinions of tbe Ipress 


OK 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

• In thd charnctor of Dupleix thoro wan the element of Rreataaese 
that contact with India ueeio* to have generated in no nuiny European 
minde, I'rencb m well aa English, and a broad copoclty for goyero- 
inent, which, if euffered to have full play, might have ended m 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even ae it was. Colonel 
Mallcson shows how narrowly the prise slipped from French grasp. 

In 1783 tho Treaty of Veraallles arrived just in time to save the 
BrilUIi power fn«» extinction.*—IVnw*. 

‘Colonel Malleson’s Life of Dnpleix, whidi hnsjnst been published, 
though his estimate of his hero differs in some respects from 
Stanhope’s and Lord Macaulay’s, may be accepted ns, on the whole, a 
fairly faithful jiortraitaro of the prophetic genius to whomtlm Posm- 
hility of a great Indo-European Empire first revealed itolf. Had the 
French profiteil by all the advantagea they possessed when Clive 
exchanged the counting-house for the army, tho history of India, amt 
perhape of Europe also, might have been different. —Staniiard 
(leading article). 

‘The “Eulers of India” series, edited by Sir W. W. Huntw.^d 
pnblUhed at the CUrendon Press, Oxford, is one of the very ^st of 
the serial ooUeclionfl wliich are now so popular. All the wn^rs ot 
these little volumes arc well-known and acknowledged anwontiw on 
the Bubi.<ts with which they deal. Not the least interwUng volume 
in this particular series is Colonel Mallcson s biography of Dupleix .. . 
It was to Dupleix, and not Clive, that tho idea first occurred of 
founding a European Empire in India . .. It is a stimng story, and 
full of moral for ^e administrators of India at thu hour. — JlcAo. 

* One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting ^d valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago. 

comer. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleix has been done, 

wiU be recognised by competent judges “ 

men one considers the bulk of the material out of 

volume has been distiUed, one can still better appreciate the labour 

and dexterity involved in the perfonnanoe.’—.dctwfeiny. 

‘ Colonel Malleson has here written a most c^poct and effoctwe 
history of the French in India In a little handbook of x8o pa^ Ho 
give* a brief summary of French entorpriso in In^a fr^ 
fnd clearly outlines tlie grand designs ^DuSt" 
Dupleix. Colonel MaUeson s chapter on the DownWl of Dupleix 
is as touching aa anytliing we remember to have recently re^, and his 
™ oil.. J hi.-.rk m.y b. r»d «ith mt«« ^ 
even after the glowing and brilliant account of Macaulay.—iVoncon 
forviitl. 

Well ammgeil, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a moat useful series.’— Record. 





Opinions of tEi£ 

ON 

CAPTAIK TKOTTBR’S ‘FAREElf lASTIN&S.’ 

■ Tito pnblicntiAtt, if«<je]iUy nrttiCLut in. iliu pTncv, of tlio “ 

will wtliur Pitjiemt [i i cHurvunl ill t^l□ Fc.irciini D(ip*rt- 

>»f Hlq Gciy<^ruifioiit of IiLdiAn but tlm^wn tonirely ntw 

fnliti tlio Uici^t itnlliolttit; uii tltij wliulv liisttKiy i»f AV'drcvn 

Heu^tin^ nlul hiti ^ivorOuttflit nf litclui. Jp, J, 'JViil-tvr'ii 

WAltitKN IIattinoh, jl vn^luitiro oF tilii» Kidoi:^ of oxlitoJ 

Ly Kir Wn lEtLcitiir (Oxford^ Jit tJiu E'lnrtiiulii]] in ih.Mfirrtiitjj'ly 

luintliur mop^HirlintLi ixir ilnivtiiiil of rut lutL^^iiFLtu rulmimtHre, '"I'Jio 
(o^unt voliiino " Htyifi ii l>Qi'f iirufiLCLV eiiLilt'jxvthii^ tfkoitlitlnfc tlio 
firnttiuiQ t1iu ncturil ^'orlc cif tltsib ^e;:L£ < itpvorELiit-fJiuiiM'iLl^ lu mvldwtif) 
fnHJi tlio iinii htciiid.'j'triiiit nf t]iu Eiri^iiLfil i\N.>iiiritii iL'itv Itiiiilo livvlnblu tu 
tliD ntuilciki') of lisdisLiJ ItiHhxiy.'' i'[i|pUthL IVihtlvt ik wi ll ksinv^n or 

(sotii|ictijiLE and iitbraiitiva wpiEjit oti Indinn IjJiituiyH iiiid tldit \n imh tliy 

Amt time that \Wren IfsHtiniffi llim hUpplEiril kuix wiLh ft Uiqimj^ _ 

TAc iVwi«, 

' He boif pllt ]]fH btiit tvorb ihlo tfjifl iLLomciir l . l Cllnptidn Ti^tteFn 

fnoiEiOit Ik mon; vnluftble ^EIiAU fjit Lyniru] rrom a utl'ItiEly lainbnribti 
point Hjf viciw. It oOntAaUft lAoro of thu Itintctry uf tlju ^K'no<l^ And it 
emliraOCfl tlie vOiy latest m fun it a dun fltat ]iir!|]( Hiit I [axtJUpK* ru- 
markaUe career . .. ITfa work too in of dutitK^t Hturiiry uierit, itad is 
worthy of a tltiiine Ihnii which Ilritiali Itistnry pr^-solits iion^ nohlerL 
It n fl dintinct ^ftin to the UritiHli rutco tu Iw aitaiilL^d^ mi It now ntety^ 
to count tho ^ent CTOVumor-CrOoUral aiELon^ thouo Letuite for whuui 
it neocl uot ItlitehL'—iS^rdEsuicnir 

‘ Captain Trotber has dons hiH work wf“U, jUKI his voluinO dcaorvm 
to atand adth that on Hfilhounlo hy Kit WillioiLi Hunter, Hij^Ler 
praiHC it would l» litiid tu ||ive it'.—AeJU I'Orjt Ileralfl, 

* 'Hji* is ftit alilu book, wriUou wi Ch candi»Lir and diHonminadoti.^^_ 

icftis jVfnciiry. 

^ Captoin Trotter has dono full jllKtloo tu dto raHcinatiug sUty of the 
aplendid athiei'tnieaSfl of a gftiNiE KnjrJislnnan/—Jifrtuoftdn/er ffttunfuin, 

‘ This noAt lUtic volomo contains a brief hut ftihnitablo biography of 
the litst (.Toventnr-GeaeEal of India. TihO aubllOt llaS hoem Ahrtunp,te ih 
lAViOiJ htal flcHsa to State paporR widdl CoVCt tlio ]]Qriod of tlia 
entite nile of Wamin Haatingd ,'—Tht JToloSaaffe 

‘ In preparing fhf? sketch for “ Tlio Rulem of Iniba^'^ Captain 
Trotter baa ha<l the advantage of conmilting the ^^LattfliH, dcspatcheif, 
and other State papetu proSarrad in the Foteigll Uopartment of the 
Oovemment of iBrlio, 1773-85^” a ijeriod which covOra the entire 
adminJatration of "iVcurcn HaKtinaEk TTlio preSiHt volmne, titereferej. 
may truly Claiai that it exhihits for tlie fira-t tiuto tlie actoal work of 
the great Govumur-GeneEah aa reviewed froln the firm aland-[joiut of 
original rMOrds."' It ia a book which oU moat peruse who denite to 
be " up to date " on the entyeeh — Gliibt, 



0pmion!3 of tbe lpre$.s 

OK 


MR.W.S.SETON-KARR’S‘COIlNW ALLIS.’ 


• This now volume of the “ Rulers of India” series keeps up to the 
high Btan< 1 ard set by the author of ” The Marquess of Dalhoufie.” For 
dealing with tho salient passages in Lord Cornwallis’s Indian career no 
one could hare been better qualifiod than tho whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord Lawrence.’— TAc /fthtitaum. 

' Lord Cornwallis has been very properly included in the list of those 
"Rulom of India” whose biographiim ana calcolntcd to illustrate the 
past growth and present development of the English administration in 
lliat country. His nauio is connected witli several i^reat rueasures, 
which more, porlmpa, than any others have given a s^ial oolour to our 
rolf, havo Inliuenced tho coume of subsequent legislation, and have mime 
the Civil Service what it at present is. He ctimplcted the adranwtratlve 
fahrio of which Warren Hastings, in the midst of unexampled difficulties 
Mid vici*itudo«, bjul laid the foundation/—TAtf Suturdey Jicvieio. 

*Wo hope that tlio volumes on the *• Rulers of India” which are 
being published by the Clnrendon Press are carefoUy read by a large 
eectmn of the pobUo. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standii^' 
between the average Englishman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown, although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down ^tortther, 
some of these ailmirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a litUe. . .. 
Mr. Seton-Karr baa succeeded in the task, and he has not only pre¬ 
sented a large mass of information, hut he ban brought it togstliw in an 
attractive form... . Wo strongly recommend the book to all wM wish 
to enlarge the area of their Imowledgo with reference to India. —Ncto 
York Herald. 

‘ The “ Rulm of India" seric*. This ontcome of the Clarendon 
Press grows in value ss it proceeds. The account of Comwallw is fironi 
the pen of Mr. W. Seton-Karr. who was formerly Foreign Secreta^ to 
the Uoveminent of Inilia, and whose oaiuaintance with F^tera affiurs 
lias been of obvious service to him in the compilation of this aseiul 


manual.’—-TAe Globe. 

• Ono might almost say that the hiitorv of our great Indian l^pire 
might bo read with comparative ease in the wcellent “ Rdcn of Indm 
Series,” published at tho Clarendon Press at Oxford. ... Of Cornwallis 
it might be said bo transformed the E.nst India Company s servants 
from merchants to adniinlstratoni, and determined to place them above 
jobbery, which he despised .’—The Independent. 

* We have already expressed our sense of the value and timelin^ of 

the series of Indian historical retrospects now is^ing, undw the editor¬ 
ship of Sir W’. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It» ^owhat 
less than fair to say of Mr. Seton-Karr’s monograph uj[»n C^mw^is 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained_His accurate and ladd summarv of the 

ties which dicuted Cornwallis’s policy, and the methods by which he 
initiated and, to a great extent, effected, the transformation of oim rule 
in India from the Imes of an Oriental de^ti^ to thoM wth 
are now familiar, is as attractive as it is instructive, —The IMerary 


World. 


aDpinioas of tbc 
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SIR WILLIAIT HUJ^TER^S ^LORD MAYO.’ 

‘E>ij- Wjllimu W. lEimtflT h.m arntTiljiLt^jd A imt uttiiiij'jibTbi 

bitiyi'wjJijT (if Uio Eitrl (ff Mttyy to iUa nnriv* vtiEitJdcL'' IJdkTJi thf Indijt,” 
CKJitml by liiitimrlf {Oxrohl, nt Uio Ckninitiiii IWf. Tlie ^uhdrio i|t in 
tsTiTy wii.y w’ortJjT til rjitik witli tUc h^uju wriU-ri) wi'Cl-kiLui^lt 
cutfr-ss of JMItiJlUtni," CnHtrifMlt(H[ tnj ifl,; ^ ^ ^ TIlW IKTL'jjb^tlt 

I'olniMp I'KhiIrttrt nii-|]|i>nLljif! etjiijc hi Ihr. Iil'nirc^ liy 1 IiJhi:1i i3[uHO 
diinHniiiN^J, (ptit Hml ln w-j vfvnt ttvldisl irH^vilii;'}' inkp lIki :Pf' tliu 

(iutt'l]. 0 Ji]>i ik t]ia ko^oj.iU^ (pf Uk- ifolimii'; 1>i(t it ilFhip wjUt « 

JitTKiJiff and JttLmnaivip jMirpiiniatEly^ UoVor |ii.T]in£i;t jintirpHr-inLinl ut Etn dm" 

wiprtTi m Uiik .try, Epy t]i(. wlm f,dt,P(vi.'d tlir isbUfdu tpf 

JjKni MnynPk jjihVonimcnt ami fuJErj? in ImHn, mill H i-jvcrta Vetv jiin 

Lcrcwtiiift aiziKpinit (>f't3ijp]jibM:l4niii!-iii i.f lailimi iJuvi^ iuiKnit, mml (bf tljv 

linuti^'ioliH JjilhiiiLr it ini|h«ot4 wi Uirttkj 4iro ftTin-jwiIpb. fur it.' - 

2 '&f 'J'fHtl-fr ‘ 


^Rir ^V3|]i4im TlMatwlijWfliven na n ^iiH4[iEi;fm]iii in wFiiirli iTlom i* n 
Uaiijy CHUiiJjilLiitupn of iJici H*«4iy nud tlio lPMym|ifLy, Wl' i\.Tv i^tliujii tud 
witJi tlio rii 4 iiii katiirL'a rtf J^nil Miiyni’H iL 4 j]iiiiiirttt 4 Eti(rtL itpu'iLinErnbtirtJl 
witlL ki||i4|iK ElL-tada wrpnlil iiitrtHikt lumn Ijiit tlio o,i 4 «l. ailUilal nf 

AjiijlD-IinlrauBj wiiilo in tlio Ijiu^rr^Lpliy tlia man lx ]4r4jLiir]it IkhUkpo Uh 
mjt Utmlytically, but in a ]iffl-3ik<s |ntftrAit,'—fj4M% ' 

‘In tollinif ihia utory in ttio iinmii^Tm^ib iH^frirv nii. Kif William 
Hunter ]i:iu <KMiibiUecl Ida wtll-Rnii^T, litu^iry akiH witli an earna.t 
eyU]|utlLy and fidluctw of kiuiwU^d^a wIlldIi jito wcbrlliyof all tHitiiiiu"-Li]ft’ 
timi. H .. Tim world IB indobtod to Hioautlmr for a lit atul atlKiotivo 
record of what wa-t etuinmtly a noldtj lita.'—TAc 

'TIlO Bkotcli of inie Man w fuH iif iutor&atj drawn nx it in ^vitli com, 
pteto Bjoapatby, iiiidorttandin^j, and a^tjirMjybtinu, hnt nuiro V4iluabl4) 
14 tllO aouonnt of liifl adininiktmtujn. Kni vnv pah hIiow ro w-'U and 
clCAtly aa hir William HiiaUr iknw wlint tljo |mlicy of [^„l AUm am- 
triblitod! to tljfi making of tliu lodianHaLpirvof to.(iay.'—31^4? iicai^m^}!. 

‘ TIlo Rtor^ of \tin lifa SirW. W. Jlaakir tofUi in wdlH-hoai^n lanLma^ 
-clear,^ Huermot. Md manly. Sir W. W, Ji,mter i.f iu Ry]4,jiatEiy wUb 
14 « flrtbjMt, anil d(«B full j,«it3ca to Mnyo'H c^uirm [Litnre. 

Wttrjout ojfmj^mtpon. and in A dinsd, niialfsctvd aLyle, ftti boFitj IpiB 
Wi«hOj JiQ brinj^ tliQ man and Ipie work Tivnlly Leforo ub.'^_UTAj' 

_ ' Sir WilKani Huntor'a SHtilPiato rtf tlio liai-] rtf ^fayo'a tounro nf wwor 
tn India IS aintjalarly abk, lucid and Impartia!.'—Ai rfB 
'Lord Majn^d lifo^ trainiip^, warl:, and diameter are dyieribcd in a nilr- 
mtivewlHcbj If a model of cranprctmiou, bi never dnil/—YontflAirtf i^tiBL 
‘ Ail ^0 knowledge aoiiultoil byiierfienal aifflOcEation, fiitmliarity wEtli 
^aiiinutrative detJlila nf UiO Indian GovernnieiiE. and fl HEram- gmHp of 
r wi«i, id ntjli^l in tljifl [lenenntttiM of 

Lord Maytffl pemonality and career. Sir W. Iliintar, however, nover 
o™io.-i^ hm f-^s and tlitj nntJiiitt of tho Bkatnli am dear and firm ' 
— hxpt^r 




or/mays oftuepbsss on • losd xato-( aiBinutd). 

to ^at.... S 5 r W dlinm Hunter's percoptum and expression am here at 
Uieir very best.’—ITAa Pall Mall Onzeiie. ^ 

‘The latest addition to the » Rulen of India " series yields to none of 

ita pmlec<^>w in attnwtivcnoes, rigonr. and artisUc portraiturs_ 

Tlio final chapter mast either be copied verbally .and literally_which 

the HiMice at our <li»po^ will not pennit-or be left to the sorrowful 
]i«ruRal of tlie mnrier. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry^oM. —Aum »Indinn Mail. 

*Tlie litUe volnmo which Las jnstbocn brought out u a stndy of lord 
May<» s carew by olio who knew all about it and was in fuU sympathy 
wjtli it.... Some «>f thcae clutfiters aro fnll of xiiirit and fire. Tli.t 
clisdng iia»«agos, the picture of the Viooroy^a assassination, cannot fail 
t.. uuiko any Ponder liold his breath. We know what is uointr t« 
hapiwn, but wc are tlirillcd ns if we did not know it, and were still 
held m suBivnsc. Tho event Itself was so terribly tragic that any 
onliuary description might seem feeble and lagraJ^ But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we mast have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen tho murderer “ fs*tcne<l like a tiger ” on the bock of 
tho Viceroy.’— Daily Newi, Leading Article. 


223orfe.s tip tfie same author, 

THE ANNALS OP RURAL BENGAL. 

Sixth Editiok, ifis. 

* It is hard to ovep-esUmate tho importance of a work whoso anthor 
snccccds in fascinating os with a subject so generally regarded as nn- 
atiractivo.and who on questions of grave importance to the future destiny 
of India, gives the rwultt of wide research and exceptional opportunities 
of iwrsonal study, in a bright, lucid, forcdhle narrative, rising on occa- 
siim to eloquence.*— Timts. 

‘Mr. Hunter, in a word, has applied the philosophic method of 

writing history to a new field-The grace, and ease, and steady flow 

of tho writing almost make ns forget, when reading, tho surpassing 
Mverity and value of the author’s labours.’—Por/aijAtfy Jitvieto. 

ORISSA: 

TJUE VICISSITUDES OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE UNDER 
NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE. 

Two Voui., Map akd Stkii, Encravikos, 321. 

* Tho matare and laborious work of a man who has devoted the whole 

f ewer of his mind, first to tho practical duties of his profession as an 
ndian dvilian, and next to the stndy of all thst relates to or can Olus- 
tratc it As long as Indian civilians write books like this —m long as 
they interest theinsolves so passionately in their work, and feel so keenly 
its oonnection with nearly every subject which can occupy serious thought 
—tho English rule will not only hut, but will prosper, and make its 
subjecu prosper too.’— Pall 2 ftJi Gazelle (1872). 

* 0 



WOJtKS WILLIJiil WXLSOX lTU,\ TJSIi {coniijivid). 


THE IMPERIAL G^A^ETTEER OP INDIA. 

FIKCUKJJ ^SintiOH, ruuiiTE.EK Voiij, Kalf MOdftCCO^ £3 ^ 

‘ The vuhim^fl baJbni ua form a eoinplote mcctioiit of tho comitiT, iU 
e(;n},-rji|Jiv, UiiLigrApliy, etlinolfqiy, toUiirnimiu, Jtiiil imnluots, itrnnt^-ixl 
!ti iJjilinlivticiL nrnliir aeonmlmj^ lo (llti ItMlit.'ii uf jilAotif,' A't’Ifn-'i 

in riHC of t]i(y f{C1HS(l-rt(L wiirk^i uf nrtininiitiralivu utabfHijipi wltjolb 
Jjn^ c nviT 'iKvH icttijKiL ]jy Miy iiAt[uii.''“7''4f 

‘ J>rr JfijTthir ShM r«:(J(;rcil Ui t>j(? IheEijlii fituvi'Clttnuaii iuie] tti' RnglinJ] 

|jnhfi3(j ^I’riurjilly, t(Kj liiyLwst Barvioo a piiljHo tHjrVjuit (.inUiL Jidiiovu/ 
—TAf- Aiht^uii-uot. 

A STATlSTtC^AL ACCOUNT OF BENOAL. 

Tn Tv.'EW'fT VoIjH., Hai^f K.trci^ i.v|tj[ MaFa. 

' Uii uli^riitLilo cPyfRsrt'fl [liJ^THl sVnim j'r-jLiiJo luttlAii, (►!, oniEirmo AiEoiin* 
Antfu il\ii A filit juii^u'fci do soitiblAljlu iJftUr mlul uiij]i)tiJ colLHii ii3,’— 


TEE INDIAN EMPIKE: 

IT 5 HTSTOltY, TEOPLEj ANJU iTiODUCTS, 

!Sbc:om> Edetjott, iSi^, 61.^ ^v]tii Mafh. 

‘ Nevof ^aeforo tho 'wltulo iiitlijiHit of Imlii^n IduUtry bcsn fpv [vdt- 
r[!lAM;ly ftSUl H& iaittflliKilJly tJ-iiAtud."—-I'Ao jPatC flt^rf^-r-. 

cmnlMUlt brtdy M iinroroastioii, IHT*llj*L'd 011(1 oIiWsiRwlob comeat 
prinoipt£f,'"-37iC 

‘ A Uiodel of oooillinccl lodtlKy. COlOiciflEUiicbi, ond CH>iiE|»r(!'LQiiliivonof&.' 

A BHIEP history OP THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 

J/lJfbTiJMiltJJ SuVBNTT-HECOKD Tu&UJJAifJJ, 3^. 6 <l. 

' Wiblijn tlie orfllipass of Hutnii 150 psi^oB wd knoiy of no lilfitnry of tliQ 
ptMiplo ofludiA Hionoiso, »a mto^Outiop, and no unofitl fut oducatiotuU 
[)ci rjuisoM &•■( tide.’—rAs d&fjwfow AVAoof Aourif CArcutidd, 

* J^y fAr tlio Ube^uuol of Indion History titnt hiui bitfiorbo bcon 
f»iili1i)(1ivd, mild 4hEtoiK)ilAl to Anjof Uto HixtoiriiOAl Sorioa for l^hioole 
odJtocl Ijy J>r. JOnCtomnn.'— T&6 Timet Ifiriitt. 

' 'Dio pflldPHifrOn of the Hon. Sir W, W. HuJltOr's School JUiEtory of 
Indfa irf fitir ovcnb in literary hiHtoiy/—Ifcif liaTfyiL 

JSir TrVilliam Kuuber may Ih said fo tavo praaentoJ a oompaot 
o]nto]iiD of tlie rosulta of bia iioHoarchae into tho oarly hiatory af ; 
a aotrfoot upon which hia knowUd^ ia At onco (ncoptioiially wido aad 
ojLoatfdiujjly tiioraupli.^—^ofawaw. 

THE INDIAN MUSALMANS^ 

Tmiai EditiOit, loa. dti. 

‘ A ifiasterly Eajay.’—iJafiy Ntwe. 


H'ORIlS IH' sir william WILSON hunter {coniinHtd). 


A LIFE OP THE EARL OP MAYO, 

FOURTH .VICEROY OF INDIA. 

Skooxd Edition, Two Vom., 24 *. 

* Tlie piotnro pris^entod to aii of the lat« Lord Mayo i« a fair an<i nohlo 
one, luul wortliy of ibo mnoli latnontod origiaoL*— Recifto, 

* Thii masterly work has two groat roootnmendationB: it it the vividly 
and faithfully told narrativo of tlio life of a man; and it contoinB^a lucid 
and cfiQipruhonaivu Liatory of recent aUinlnwtration in India’— 3 ’Ae 
World. 

FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL DISTRICTS. 

Srcond Edition, 711. 6 ( 1 . 

* One of tho boldcat citurta yet made by statiKUcnl actenoe.... In this 
work be liatt laid down the ba«is of a ayiitein, by which he may fairly 
oiaim that Muarrity in Bengal has been reduced to an affair of calm 
aduunutraUvo coiculatiuu.*—iAu//y News. 

A LIFE OP THE MARQ,UESS OP DALH0U8IE. 

Fourth Thods.vnd, is. 6 d. 

' An interesting and ezoeodingly readable volume.* — TAs I'imes. 

* It can be read at a bitting, yet its references—expreseed or implied— 
■uggest tlie btudy and observatiun of half a life-Ume. —TAe Laily New*. 

‘ A brilliantly written nooount of the life and work of that able ruler 
of men, tlte Marquis of Dalhousie .’—QuaTterly Review. 

' Nevur have we been so much imiircsBod by tho great literary abilitiiw 
of fciir William Hunter as wc have been by the perusal of “The Manjucss 
of iMlIuiuaio.” ’—Evenittjf News. 

* A writer whose thorough mastery of Indian snbjecte has been ac¬ 
quired by years of practical experience and patient research .*—The 
AlheuituM. 

'A skilfol and most attractive picture.’—Tie Aeadetny. 
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